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BY THE EDITOR 


With return of depression office workers, stenogra- 
White Collar phers and typists, the sales force, semi-professional 
Workers workers—all those who do the work that supplements 

that of production workers—found again they were 
the first victims of business decline. This group of employed persons 
has increased more rapidly than any other work group in the past 
fifty years. Many office workers are women. While office workers have 
had some work training comparatively few knew much of industry or 
the forces that determined conditions of work and incomes for em- 
ployed persons. A large percentage of the stenographic and clerical 
workers are American born women—women and girls not previously 
familiar with work careers or with organizational work in the business 
struggle. But all this has changed in recent years. Home work has 
gone out into factories, workshops, bake shops, laundries, etc., and 
women must look for other opportunities to make their contributions 
to family welfare. As employment outside the home has become 
more general for women, they have begun to think of work careers 
as something to be planned intelligently to promote their economic 
welfare. Union organization is the only answer. 

Office workers for years went without protection against long 
hours and low pay just because they thought that a union was an 
agency only for workers who wore overalls. They have since learned 
that a union is the agency of any group of employed persons who 
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want to have a voice in determining the terms and conditions under 
which they work. Salaried and office workers who want to get along 
in the world must form a union just as wage-earners do. All that 
is involved is organized collective action with representatives to act 
for the group and to bargain collectively with the employer. The 
depression following the crash of 1929 wiped out any delusions sal- 
aried workers might have had about getting a square deal without 
determined self-organization, and they turned eagerly to the oppor- 
tunities to organize offered them under the N. R. A. and the National 
Labor Relations Board. When this movement developed into a de- 
pendable union development, the Executive Council directed that 
a National Council of Office Workers be formed with officers to take 
care of their interests. This was done in Denver during the last 
convention. 

Since this Council has functioned as a clearing center for union 
experience and for pooling of information, organization has been 
steadily moving forward. Our work has been directed primarily 
toward office workers who would have the support of other organized 
union groups such as the office workers in wholesale and retail trades. 
Teamsters’ unions have been a tower of strength to such groups of 
workers—also the retail clerks unions. Without question this group 
of workers is moving toward effective and intelligent unionization. 
As we organize those groups related to some existing union, we shall 
in time move into the more isolated offices, including insurance and 
investment undertakings. We welcome these workers so newly enlisted 
in our movement for human rights and welfare. It is a movement of 
permanent value to all who work. 


Unemployment is serious. The sharpness of the 
Relief Needed drop in business activity kept us from knowing 

the seriousness of the situation at first. Approxi- 
mately 11 million workers are without jobs. One of our well-known 
economists, Colonel Leonard Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
says there is little ground for expecting prompt recovery. He points 
out that stock and commodity prices fell beginning last August, while 
industrial production dropped sharply; a serious railroad crisis devel- 
oped with railroad bonds and stocks declining; international trade 
declined and business in Europe decreased; recent further declines in 
stock prices cause increasing anxiety. This decline, according to 
Colonel Ayres, resulted largely from sales by investors “who dis- 
trust the prospects for business profits.” 

Business, as we well know, resists ali provisions which restrict 
or regulate what it calls free opportunity to make profits. Because 
of the crash of 1929, the Federal Government has been setting up 
standards of business procedure and tax regulations intended to make 
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for better distribution of the returns from joint production. This 
purpose was further promoted by the increase in collective bargain- 
ing. Instead of adjusting itself to the new regulations, business has 
marked time—the modern version of Achilles sulking in his tent. 

The President, disturbed by economic conditions, prepares new 
plans for the relief of the unemployed as well as for business—a 
spending and lending program to the extent of four billions. In a 
real emergency workers and their families must not starve and busi- 
ness activity must be increased in order to provide jobs, products and 
services for normal living. 

The problem of relief 1s not a political issue and should not be 
considered or decided by partisan standards. The fundamental and 
most important purpose of statesmanship is to maintain the physical 
and mental vigor of our citizens. Congress should quickly make avail- 
able the funds to tide us over this period and start business toward 
recovery. Spending to provide jobs is essential. Organized busi- 
ness should feel its responsibility for promoting a business psychology 
ready and willing to do its part in working out economic conditions 
that will provide employment and incomes for all. 


A decade ago the American Federation of Labor pro- 
Child Health posed that May Day be dedicated to child health and 
Day a Federal law was enacted to carry out that purpose. 

Children have always been associated with May Day 
celebrations in all the ceremonials handed down from antiquity, for 
May Day marks that period of Spring when life forces are renewed 
and ready for greatest growth in all living things. May Day is espe- 
cially appropriate for dedication to our children. 

On this day every community is invited to consider how best to 
promote the well-being of its children for their physical, mental and 
spiritual development. If children have fair and equal opportunity 
for development in those periods when growth normally is maximum, 
we shall best assure the future of our Nation. 

Every Central Labor Union is urged to participate in community 
plans for adequate health services, educational and recreational facil- 
ities and a background of wholesome living for all, with religious 
opportunity for all. 

One of the results of development of unions and collective bar- 
gaining is to assure to children those material things necessary for 
wholesome living and family incomes that will protect children against 
premature gainful employment. We hope to abolish child labor as 
a relic of barbarism. 

Proper observance of May Day as Child Health Day will pro- 
mote purposes dear to our hearts. 
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The Art Museum of Baltimore has initiated a program 
Labor and of community service and education. Guided by the 
the Art basic philosophy that art has value as it puts beauty into 
Museum thinking and living, the Director of the Museum asked 

various community groups to form committees to tell 
the Museum how it could help them bring beauty into their every-day 
lives. Nearly three hundred cooperating committees have been set 
up. The Baltimore Federation of Labor authorized a committee, 
headed by its President, and asked the Museum to set aside a month 
to begin with Labor Day and interpret to the community the part 
which Labor contributes to civilization. Labor has been the tool 
maker and the tool user of all ages. Labor’s skill in making the 
tools for work and the skill and intelligence with which it uses these 
tools, determine the quality and the beauty of the surroundings and 
equipment which we all use in living and control our standards of what 
is suitable for the use of men. The work of our hands discloses the 
quality of the mind and personality that control them. Labor is 
something infinitely more than a burden bearer or the drudge per- 
forming the duties that others would escape. It performs services 
necessary to maintenance of our common life and performs them 
with dependability, patience and ability. But unless labor organizes 
to advance its own welfare and to make clear the qualities that give 
its services value, what we create may be valued entirely separately 
from its creators. Yet it is human personality expressed in work that 
gives a thing distinction. A beautiful piece of silver reflects the beauty 
in the mind of the one who designed and fashioned it. A beautiful 
fabric comes only from skillful and understanding fingers. Beautiful 
glassware comes from understanding of texture and ability to trans- 
form it into beauty of form. And so on through all forms of work. 
There is no such thing as unskilled labor for every occupation requires 
coordination of mind and muscles. 

The Baltimore Museum, in asking organized Labor to par- 
ticipate in its Labor and Art exhibition, is guided by the profound 
principle that art has a function in the lives of all and a value in 
proportion to performance of this function. Baltimore Labor looks 
to this cooperation with its municipal museum as the beginning of 
continuous relationship and services. The Baltimore Art Museum is 
on its way to become a museum of the people. 


It is particularly important that experience with social 
Social security laws and their administration be carefully followed 
Security and evaluated so that we may find next steps. The present 
legislation is a pioneer endeavor to deal with a new field. 
We have not yet clearly defined the fundamental principles of social 
insurance and differentiated between them and principles growing 
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out of commercial insurance. Nor have we sharply distinguished 
between the administration of a right and the administration of relief 
—whether public welfare or charity. At present more than half the 
states are paying unemployment benefits and collections are being 
made for old-age benefits. Even with this limited experience it is 
obvious that we need to reconsider some fundamental principles of 
the Federal law as well as some of the administrative procedure. 

One of the first obvious conclusions is the need for locating 
responsibility. The collection and custody of funds lies with the 
Treasury Department. The Treasury has shown a fine desire to get 
every dollar possible and its administrative decisions are directed by 
this end instead of a sympathetic understanding of the purposes 
of the basic law. Asa result of this division in administration, wage- 
earners have in their possession only a social security number to 
prove any connection with an old-age benefit from which money is 
taken from their pay envelopes or checks! Employers are nominally 
required to give employees a statement as to deductions but no 
provision is made to facilitate enforcement of the requirement. 

A second division in administrative authority lies in making the 
chief administrative agency in unemployment compensation an agency 
over which final authority is lodged in the Department of Labor. 
The Federal Government and the State provide the funds for employ- 
ment offices while the Federal Government provides the funds for 
the administration of unemployment compensation through this office. 
The difficulties in securing a unified administration are obvious even 
if all personal relations were perfect. 

A basic difficulty in the administration of unemployment compen- 
sation lies in the widely varying standards in the forty-nine laws now in 
effect in the United States and in our failure to adopt simple, readily 
“understandable” provisions on which there could be no difference of 
opinion between those administering the law and those benefiting 
through it. The need for experimentation in a new field was given as a 
reason for differences in principles and standards, but it is difficult to see 
any value in the passion for differences that has resulted. On the 
contrary, economic activity disregards state boundaries and organ- 
izes on a national scale. As a result unemployment is a national 
problem. It is logical then that wage-earners forced to cross state 
lines in search of employment or in following their jobs, should not 
impair their claims to social security by such migrations and should 
be able to carry with them evidence to such claims. While these 
should be uniform in provision through national requirements on stand- 
ards, there should be decentralization of administration for prompt and 
efficient payment of claims to benefits. An unemployed worker who 
goes to his nearest employment office ought to be able to get depend- 
able decisions from the officials he meets and prompt payment of 
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benefits. The machinery of the administration ought to be planned 
with this result in mind: How can the official in the case verify the 
claim of an unemployed worker in the most expeditious fashion and 
pay him promptly what is owing to him? 


An interesting coincidence gives us two major proposals 
Health for study of adequacy and costs of medical care—one by 
For All _ the Federal Government and the other by New York, the 

State that has led the way in so much social legislation. 
Both proposals are associated with a name that is synonymous with 
a high tradition of public service—Senator Robert F. Wagner and 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr., Member of the New York Assembly. The 
name of Wagner as sponsor has been associated with the most funda- 
mental labor legislation of New York State and of the National Gov- 
ernment. Now it is proposed to round out our social security program 
by provision for incapacity due to sickness. Facts as to the costs and 
the adequacy of medical care have been accumulated first by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care and more recently by the National 
Health Survey made by the U. S. Public Health Service. These studies 
show high development in diagnostic and therapeutic knowledge, with 
wide inequalities in distribution of hospitals, diagnostic facilities and 
nursing services, physicians and dentists. 

The more we know about diseases and their treatment the more 
serious becomes our obligation to make medical care and services 
available where needed. Children are born without the medical care 
that would have assured them sound, healthy bodies. Their mothers 
incur physical handicaps that could have been prevented. Inadequate 
medical supervision and care at all times entail unnecessary illness or 
physical incapacity. Deferred medical service aggravates physical 
disability and lengthens its duration. This is especially true of nervous 
diseases. The chief obstacle to adequate medical care for all is inability 
to pay the costs. 

For that five per cent of the population whose incomes ($5,000 
and over) are adequate to pay for medical services, there is no medical 
problem. Those whose income falls between $5,000 and $3,000 can 
meet the costs of normal, short illnesses, but the costs of operations or 
major illnesses may be staggering. It is impossible for the individual 
to budget for them for there is no way of even approximately guessing 
their occurrence for the individual. As incomes fall below $3,000, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to meet the costs of even small and 
recurring illnesses—such as common colds—until we reach the group 
that cannot even purchase what are regarded as necessaries of life. 

The proposed studies would inquire into the problem of how to 
assure adequate medical care to all—a service necessary to good life 
for all. It is generally recognized that we cannot achieve this pur- 
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pose by simply increasing the amounts spent for medical care. There 
must, in addition, be local, state and national planning to provide 
adequate medical, hospital, nursing and diagnostic services for all. 
The material resources of medical services must be available as well 
as physicians personal services. Adequate medical services for all 
must be paid for and a fundamental part of the study will determine 
how this shall be done. In addition there is the problem of com- 
pensation for loss of income during illness for those self-supporting. 
Labor is intensely interested in these two proposals. 


WORK IS WORSHIP 


Work is worship—to labor is to pray, because that is 
to exercise the highest, the divine faculties implanted in 
us as the sons of God. It matters not if the labor be the 
writing of a thesis or the digging of a ditch, it is the use 
of the same divine faculty to labor—to create—and upon 
its proper and free use depends the life of individuals, 
nations and races. Those that have been untrue have 
shared the fate of the tree without fruit. They have 
passed away because they encumbered the earth. Those 
that have been true have lived, and according to history 
and to religious belief they are to live. Let us try to 
profit by this lesson and so live that labor shall be free, 
that it shall come into its own. 

—From an address delivered by Andrew 
Furuseth to the students of the University 
of California, Labor Day, 1927. 































MAY DAY— CHIL 


1938, calling on the American 

people to observe May Day as 
Child Health Day, President Roose- 
velt said: 

2 3 do call the people 
of the United States to the peaceful 
task of considering whether the chil- 
dren in their families and in each 
community are receiving the full bene- 
fit of our knowledge of how to pro- 
mote the health of mothers and babies 
at the time of birth and of children 
throughout the period of growth and 
development, and ask them to plan 
how the child-health work of our pub- 
lic and private agencies can be ex- 
tended and made more effective.” 

Nothing is of greater concern to 
the waye earner than the health and 
physical vigor of his wife and chil- 
dren. Improvement in health rests 
upon (1) raising the general eco- 
nomic level of family life; (2) ad- 
vance in technical knowledge and pro- 
tessional skill on the part of physi- 
cians, nurses, and other health work- 
ers; (3) improvement in public health 
organization; and (4) provision for 
lessening the economic barriers which 
now stand between a large proportion 
of the population and good medical 
and nursing care. 

On May Day—Child Health Day, 
1938, the general public may well re- 
joice in the marked progress in tech- 
niques and application of measures 
for disease prevention, particularly 
the diseases common to childhood; 
in increased public appreciation of 
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the essentials of maternal and child 
health care, as carried on within in- 
dividual families and through com- 
munity efforts; and in the coopera- 
tive activities in maternal and child 
health being carried on by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the State health 
agencies in every State, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Colum- 
bia, under the Social Security Act. 

As was pointed out in the An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of 
Labor for the year ended June 30, 
1937, the program for maternal and 
child health made possible under the 
Social Security Act has been directed 
especially toward preventive and edu- 
cational aspects. Under this program 
babies, preschool children, and school 
children are being brought to child- 
health conferences where they are ex- 
amined by physicians who advise the 
parents and especially the mothers in 
the care of the children. Supple- 
menting such medical supervision, 
thousands of public-health nurses are 
instructing mothers at home and in 
classes and thousands of publications 
on child care are going into the hands 
of parents. The children themselves 
are learning health habits at home 
and are receiving instruction in school 
on how to promote their own health 
and to share in the protection of the 
health of the community. 

The generation which is now under- 
taking parenthood has seen outstand- 
ing reduction in the occurrence of 
communicable diseases and other dis- 
eases affecting children with a conse- 
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quent reduction of child mortality. 
What has been done shows the oppor- 
tunity for further advances in insur- 
ing to children safe birth, normal 
growth, and protection against dis- 
ease and accident, in their progress 
from infancy to maturity. 

The infant mortality rate of 56 per 
1,000 live births in 1935 was the low- 
est ever recorded in this country, but 
more than half of the total mortality 
in the first year of life occurs in the 
first month of life and in these deaths 
there has been very slight reduction 
during the 20 years for which figures 
for the expanding birth registration 
area, which now includes the entire 
country, have been available. In 1936 
the infant mortality rate showed a 
slight rise, from 56 to 57. 

Declining birth rates and lengthen- 
ing of life expectancy are resulting in 
smaller proportions of children in the 
general population, so that conserva- 
tion of infant life becomes of increas- 
ing importance to the Nation. A 
large proportion of the 75,000 in- 
fants who are stiliborn and the 69,- 
000 who die within one month after 
birth could be saved if good maternal 
care and care of the newborn were 
available to all. Until 1929 the rural 
infant mortality rate was lower than 
the urban rate; in 1929 the urban rate 
fell below the rural rate, but there 
are still many cities with rates far too 
high, and many babies who die from 
causes that could be easily controlled. 

The maternal mortality rate for 
1935 showed for the sixth consecutive 
year a slight decline, and in 1936 the 
same rate as for 1935 was reported. 
The decline seems to have been due 
largely to improvement in prenatal 
care. The United States, however, 
ranks with the three or four countries, 


among those for which statistics are 
available, with the highest rates of 
maternal mortality. Each year about 
12,500 women die from causes di- 
rectly connected with pregnancy and 
childbirth, and approximately 1,500 
others who are pregnant or recently 
delivered die from such conditions as 
tuberculosis, chronic nephritis, or 
heart disease. As a result, at least 
35,000 children are left motherless, 
many of them to become dependent 
on the community. 

Mothers and babies die because of 
poverty and because of inadequacy of 
medical and nursing care and health 
supervision. The report of the Inter- 
departmental Committee to Coordi- 
nate Health and Welfare Activities, 
prepared by the Technical Commit- 
tee on Medical Care created by the 
Interdepartmental Committee, sum- 
marized some of the inadequacies in 
the present provisions for maternity 
and infancy as follows: 


“Tn 1936, nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion women did not have the advan- 
tage of a physician’s care at delivery; 
15,000 of these were delivered by 
neighbors or relatives; 223,000 were 
delivered by midwives, most of whom 
are untrained and ignorant. 

“In 1937, of 49 State health offi- 
cers responding to a questionnaire, 
only two reported the facilities for 
maternal care in their States as ade- 
quate. Forty declared the facilities 
to be definitely inadequate; seven 
found them inadequate in at least 
some important respects. In 17 


States the number of general prac- 
titioners of medicine who include ob- 
stetrics in their practice was reported 
as insufficient; and 43 health officers 
reported that there are too few spe- 
cialists in obstetrics practicing in their 
States. 








“Tn a survey of 54 counties of less 
than 100,000 population made in 
1936, it was found that 26 provided 
no organized medical conferences for 
the health supervision of expectant 
mothers and infants dependent on 
public facilities of this kind. 

“Less than one-half of the women 
delivered in 31 small cities and in 30 
southern counties surveyed in 1936 
had been registered at prenatal con- 
ferences, or with private physicians, 
for prenatal supervision.” 


The Committee reported, further, 
that more than 1,100,000 of the more 
than 2,000,000 live births each year 
occur in families which are on relief 
or have total incomes (including 
home produce on farms) of less than 
$1,000 a year. Of these, more than 
900,000 occur in rural areas or cities 
of less than 100,000 population and 
more than 200,000 in cities of 100,- 
000 population or over. Many hos- 
pitals serving small cities and rural 
areas report that their maternity facil- 
ities are not used to capacity because 
of the inability of families to pay 
for such care. 

The General Advisory Committee 
on Maternal and Child Welfare 
Services of the Children’s Bureau on 
which the American Federation of 
Labor is represented, at its meeting 
in April, 1937, reviewed the need for 
increased provision for the care of 
mothers and newborn infants and rec- 
ommended extension of the coopera- 
tive services provided under Title V, 
part 1, of the Social Security Act. 

The American Federation of 
Labor was also represented at the 
Conference on Better Care for 
Mothers and Babies, called by the 
Children’s Bureau in January, 1938, 
and attended by nearly 500 represen- 
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tatives of 86 National organizations 
—medical, health, nursing, labor, 
farm, civic, and religious. The Con- 
ference was called to consider the ex- 
isting resources for the care of 
mothers and newborn infants in the 
United States, the extent to which 
maternal and infant mortality may be 
reduced, the measures successfully 
undertaken in certain localities and 
among certain groups, and the ways 
by which such services may be made 
everywhere available. Growing out 
of the conference, a National Com- 
mittee on Better Care for Mothers 
and Babies has been organized, with 
the following purposes expressed in 
the by-laws of the organization: 


“Its object shall be to provide for 
exchange of information among the 
participating organizations, to fur- 
nish material for study, and otherwise 
to assist in the effort to increase pub- 
lic interest in better care for mothers 
and babies, and also to study legisla- 
tion which may be proposed for the 
advancement of this work.” 


The Committee on Findings of the 
January Conference, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Fred L. Adair of the 
American Committee on Maternal 
Welfare, found that “preserving the 
lives and health of mothers and babies 
is of such importance to all the people 
that it warrants immediate and con- 
certed national consideration and 
national action.” It outlined the prin- 
cipal objectives to be sought as fol- 
lows: 


“Full opportunity for practical in- 
struction in obstetrics and the care of 
the newborn infant— 

“For undergraduate students in 
medical schools, for physicians resi- 
dent in hospitals, and periodically for 
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practicing physicians in postgraduate 
courses. 

“For the student nurse and at re- 
current intervals for the graduate 
nurse or the public-health nurse whose 
work includes maternity nursing in 
private practice or in public-health 
service. 

‘Supervision of the mother 
throughout pregnancy by a qualified 
local physician aided by a public- 
health nurse, preferably one with re- 
cent training in obstetrics and care of 
newborn infants. 

“Care at delivery by the same qual- 
ified local physician, aided by a nurse 
trained and experienced in delivery 
nursing care, such care to be given in 
the home or in an approved hospital 
provided with adequate obstetric and 
pediatric services and facilities for 
caring for emergency or complicated 
cases. 

“Postpartum and postnatal medi- 
cal and nursing supervision in the hos- 
pital and the home. 

“Consultation service by obstetri- 
cians and pediatricians to aid general 
practitioners in their care of mothers 
and infants. 

“Community provision for care by 
a qualified physician and nurse, for 
consultation service, and for hospital 
care when indicated, including trans- 
portation to the hospital, for the 
mother or baby to whom such care is 
otherwise inaccessible or who cannot 
obtain care unaided.” 


It reported that further progress 
toward these objectives can be made 
through concerted effort of all con- 
cerned with maternal and infant care; 
by increasing the supply of well 
trained physicians, specialists, and 
nurses, and by developing in both 
cities and rural areas complete service 
for mothers and newborn infants, 
through the utilization of available 
competent service under both public 
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and private auspices, and through ex- 
tension and improvement of public 
services not adequate to meet the 
need. In such a program, the com- 
mittee recommended that the local 
community should provide maternal 
and infant care as needed, as part of 
its public-health responsibility; the 
State should give leadership, financial 
assistance, specialized service, and 
supervision in the development of 
local services; and the Federal Gov- 
ernment should assist the States 
through financial support, research, 
and consultation service. 

The report of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on “The Need for 
a National Health Program” called 
attention to the fact that illness pre- 
cipitates large costs and enormous eco- 
nomic burdens and that sickness is 
among the most important causes of 
economic and social insecurity. In 
childhood, excluding the first year of 
life, the report points out that the 
probability of dying is lower than at 
any subsequent age period in the en- 
tire life span, but the probability of 
being sick is greater in these than in 
the subsequent years of life. In 8 
large cities canvassed by the United 
States Public Health Service in the 
National Health Survey in 1935-36, 
white children 5 to 9 years of age 
experienced an illness rate (from 
causes disabling for one week or 
longer) which was 19 per cent higher 
than that of persons 65 years of age 
and over. The report of the Inter- 
departmental Committee stated that 
inadequate public health and medical 
services prevent the improvement in 
child health which may be predicated 
on the basis of past accomplishment. 
It found that resources for medical 
care in hospitals, in convalescent 








homes, or in their own homes, for 
children who suffer from acute ill- 
ness or from chronic or crippling con- 
ditions or are the victims of accidents, 
are still far from adequate, and are 
especially inadequate in rural areas 
and in small cities and towns. All the 
States but one are cooperating with 
the Children’s Bureau in programs of 
services for crippled children under 
the Social Security Act, but many 
thousands of such children still re- 
main uncared for. 

Summarizing the relation between 
poverty and illness, the Interdepart- 
mental Committee reported that the 
advances that have been made in na- 
tional health have only limited signifi- 
cance for the poor. “It is cause for 
grave concern, and for action,” the 
Committee stated, “that the poor of 
our large cities experience sickness 
and mortality rates as high today as 
were the gross rates of 50 years ago.” 

Forty-two States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia are ac- 
tively cooperating with the Children’s 
Bureau in the observance of May Day 
—Child Health Day. This year May 
Ist comes on Sunday, but supplemen- 
tary observances are being planned 
for April 30 and May 2. Child 
Health Day activities are sponsored 
by the Children’s Bureau at the re- 
quest of the State and Provincial 
Health Authorities of North Amer- 
ica in accordance with a Congressional 
Resolution of May 18, 1928, which 
authorized the President to proclaim 
May Day as Child Health Day. 
State May Day chairmen are ap- 
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pointed by State health officers. They 
arrange for the cooperation of State 
and local public agencies and private 
organizations in planning May Day 
activities that will contribute to year- 
round child health activities. State 
departments of education cooperate 
in planning school Child Health Day 
programs. 

The program for community 
groups includes review of local child- 
health activities; planning for the ex- 
tension and improvement of child- 
health programs; and presentation of 
child-health needs requiring the atten- 
tion of parents and others in the com- 
munity. 

Information on State programs can 
be obtained by writing to the State 
May Day Chairmen, State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The extent to which the needless 
waste of maternal and infant life and 
of child health and vigor can be re- 
duced, through the cooperation of in- 
dividual families, the medical profes- 
sion, and organized health services 
will depend in the last analysis upon 
the conviction of the American people 
that such objectives are of primary 
importance to the Nation and all its 
citizens. To the development of such 
@ conviction, organized labor has 
made an invaluable contribution 
through the years, but it is not enough 
to carry on what has already been 
started. The future of America de- 
mands the development of a broader 
and a wiser program for the promo- 
tion of the health and welfare of 
children. 
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DOMESTIC WORKERS AND UNIONS 


JEAN COLLIER BROWN 
Public Information Assistant, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


organize, face more serious 

obstacles than do workers in 
almost any other industry or trade. 
Working apart from one another, 
eactrdéaling with his or her own sepa- 
rate employer, it is dificult for them 
to contact each other as workers in 
large factories can do. Moreover, 
their bargaining power, in the ac- 
cepted union sense, is weakened by a 
vastly overcrowded labor market, 
which renders certain usual union 
weapons such as the strike and the 
picket line practically useless. Add- 
ing to the difficulties of organization 
are the long working hours of house- 
hold employees. With often only one 
night a week off, a girl must have a 
strong conviction that a union can 
help her to be willing to spend her 
few leisure hours attending a union 
meeting. 

But in spite of these difficulties 
household workers are organizing. 
Since the NRA, with its stress on col- 
lective bargaining and especially since 
the establishment of the National 
Labor Relations Board with its def- 
inite encouragement of such proce- 
dure and the protection of the right 
of workers to join unions, there has 
been a mushroom growth of house- 
hold workers’ clubs, unions, and as- 
sociations throughout the country. 
The long experience of many groups 
including the Y.W.C.A. in attempt- 
ing to improve conditions in domestic 
service has led them to the firm con- 
clusion that the organization of the 
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workers themselves is the master key 
to better conditions in this unstand- 
ardized occupation. 

The unions of household workers 
that have grown up during the past 
two or three years have organized 
spontaneously. Their members in 
most cases have been driven into 
union activity by some such experi- 
ence as that of Helen Kennedy, who 
may serve to illustrate the problems 
of many of her fellow workers. 

The two Kennedy sisters, Helen 
and Mary, live in an industrial city 
in the middle-west. Both girls have 
had to work since they graduated 
from grammar school and are now 
in their middle thirties. Mary has a 
job as seamstress in an upholstery 
plant, and Helen is a domestic worker 
in the household of James Brown, a 
thriving young attorney whose family 
consists of a wife, three small chil- 
dren, and his wife’s mother. 

Although by nature Helen is do- 
mestically inclined—she loves to cook 
and is genuinely fond of the Brown 
children—she is becoming increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with her job. Per- 
haps the comparison of her day’s 
work with that of her sister Mary as 
they have dinner together in Mary’s 
comfortable little apartment, which 
she shares with a friend, on Helen’s 
free Thursdays may have something 
to do with her unrest. 

Mary works in a union shop. She 
is a member in good standing of a 
local of the Upholsterers, Carpet, and 
Mechanics’ International Union of 
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North America. The union agree- 
ment in her shop provides for a 40- 
hour, 5-day week with a daily maxi- 
mum of 8 hours. Mary’s hourly rate 
is 50 cents so that a normal week’s 
pay envelope contains $20. When 
there is a rush job requiring overtime 
she receives time and a half for all 
overtime in excess of 40 hours. She 
receives full pay for six holidays each 
year. Because her type of work is 
covered by the Social Security pro- 
gram, she is assured of unemployment 
benefits in case her plant should shut 
down and of certain financial provi- 
sions to assist in her old age. 

Mary is active in her union, swims, 
and plays basket ball at the “‘Y”’, be- 
longs to a card club, and teaches a 
Sunday School class. She frequently 
entertains friends of both sexes in her 
apartment. 

Various aspects of Helen’s job and 
social life suffer seriously in relation 
to Mary’s. Her day starts at 7 in 
the morning and usually ends be- 
tween 7 and 9 in the evening though 
occasionally she is called upon to 
serve for a late party. Though she 
has a rest period of about two hours 
in the afternoon she must stay in the 
house to answer the telephone or 
door-bell and often she has to look 
after the children during their nap- 
time. She works on seven days a 
week, has Thursday afternoons off 
regularly and an occasional Sunday 
afternoon. In all she puts in between 
65 and 70 hours each week on her job. 
Recognition of, or pay for, overtime 
is unknown. 

Helen’s personal and social life is 
exceedingly limited, especially as she 
lives in her employer’s home. Other 
than the kitchen she has no place to 
entertain either girl or men friends. 
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Because she never knows when she 
can be sure of a free evening she is 
unable to join Mary’s bridge club. 
Even Sunday School and church at- 
tendance is very irregular because 
Mrs. Brown needs her on Sunday 
mornings to help get the children 
ready for Sunday School and to pre- 
pare the most elaborate meal of the 
week. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Brown is not 
a very efficient household manager 
and the work in her home is not well 
systematized. Helen never knows in 
the morning what duties will be re- 
quired of her during the day. She 
also finds Mrs. Brown’s mother quite 
a trial. The older woman makes fre- 
quent trips to the kitchen or the laun- 
dry during the day exclaiming, “Now 
this is the way my Sally used to do 
this when I was keeping house!”’ 
Then if Helen doesn’t immediately 
conform with her suggestions, even 
though the work is being done exactly 
in accordance with Mrs. Brown’s in- 
structions, the mother hurries off to 
her daughter with complaints about 
Helen’s insubordination. 

Helen’s weekly wage of $8 is sup- 
plemented by room and board and the 
opportunity to do her own laundry. 
Her becoming uniforms are supplied 
by Mrs. Brown, and she has no car- 
fare to pay. Though her wages are 
low, so are her expenses, so that she 
feels somewhat iess dissatisfied with 
this than with other aspects of her 
job. However, if next week Helen 
should finally come to the point of 
complete exasperation with the med- 
dling of Mrs. Brown’s mother, speak 
her mind, and as a result get fired, 
there would be no State unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to tide 
her over until she could get another 












































job. Then, too, $8 a week is too 
meager an amount to allow for sav- 
ings for old age, and household em- 
ployees are exempt from State provi- 
sions for old-age insurance benefits. 
If Helen falls from a ladder or is 
badly burned while employed in the 
Brown’s household, the chances are 
that she will have to pay a part or 
the whole of her doctor’s bills and 
other medical expenses. On the other 
hand when Mary was laid up last 
spring with an infected finger caused 
by a broken sewing machine needle in 
the shop, the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law provided that she be 
paid certain benefits until she was able 
to return to her job. 

As the discussion goes on between 
the sisters as to possible solutions of 
Helen’s job and social problems, the 
question of union membership arises. 
Mary has worked in the same union 
shop for 15 years and has had demon- 
strated for her very clearly what 
unions can do for workers. But can 
Helen hope for anything like the same 
sort of benefits if she joins the newly 
formed domestic workers in her com- 
munity? 

At the present time it is probably 
safe to predict that Helen or any 
other household worker cannot expect 
such benefits. It must be recognized 
that unions in industry and the trades 
have been functioning for a good 
many years. What gains organized 
labor have made have come about 
slowly for the most part and have 
been achieved only through the prac- 
tical and realistic working out of spe- 
cific problems. Methods and tech- 
niques of collective bargaining have 
been formulated throughout this 
long-range process. 
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The field of household employment 
presents a new set of employment 
problems and it is impossible for do- 
mestic workers unions to take over 
bodily all those collective bargaining 
methods built up around totally dif- 
ferent employment conditions. This 
statement is made without, in any 
way, minimizing the value of collec- 
tive action among household workers. 

Without question domestic work- 
ers need to work together to raise 
their standards of work. It is very 
important further that this vast group 
of workers—2,000,000 women and 
about 200,000 men at the time of 
the last census count in 1930—be 
strongly represented in the American 
labor movement. It is an obvious 
fact that the low wages paid domestic 
workers affect directly the wages paid 
other workers. Domestic workers 
are consumers whose low purchasing 
power needs materially to be raised 
that they may buy more products and 
services and so provide employment 
for workers in other fields. 

Then practically speaking, how can 
a domestic workers’ union function? 
What are the bargaining techniques 
it can use to benefit its members? To 
a limited degree the experience of ex- 
isting unions can answer these ques- 
tions. It may be useful to take into 
account here the findings of an infor- 
mal survey of these unions made by 
the Women’s Bureau in the fall of 
1937 at the request of the National 
Industrial Assembly of the Y.W.C.A. 
From the information contained on 
the study’s questionnaires and from 
much discussion with persons active 
in organizational work among house- 
hold employees, the suggestions which 
follow of some of the ways domestic 
workers’ unions can profitably func- 
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tion have been formulated. This 
analysis does not pretend to be all in- 
clusive but merely suggestive. 

1. A domestic workers’ union can 
raise standards of employment in a 
given community through the signing 
of union contracts. When adequately 
publicized, the union appeals immedi- 
ately to those employers who are con- 
scious of the need for labor stand- 
ards. The Washington, D. C., union 
has found, for example, that it can- 
not begin to fill the requests which 
come to it voluntarily for skilled 
workers at union rates and under 
union working conditions. For some 
time to come it is probable that signed 
agreements will come about through 
their voluntary acceptance by the em- 
ployer at the time the union worker 
is hired rather than through attempts 
by a union member to secure a con- 
tract from a wholly unsympathetic em- 
ployer. This procedure, of course, is 
opposite from the one normally used 
by unions in factories. 

2. A domestic workers’ union can 
make a significant contribution in a 
community through the means of a 
careful classification of domestic 
workers according to the jobs they do 
—as cooks, general houseworkers, 
waitresses, etc., and definite descrip- 
tion of the duties required for each 
class and the work conditions stipu- 
lated by the union. In an occupation 
as completely unstandardized as 
household employment, even employ- 
ers who want to be just have rarely 
any concept as to what constitutes a 
fair wage or what may be consid- 
ered standard working conditions. 
The union’s role in community edu- 
cation along these lines is an exceed- 
ingly important one. 
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It has been strongly recommended 
by labor experts that domestic unions 
in addition eventually adopt some 
sort of examination of prospective 
members by objective tests such as 
are given by unions in other fields. 

3. Because the United States Em- 
ployment Service, while legally bound 
in its efforts to encourage employers 
to raise standards, is also legally 
bound to accept all employers’ orders 
for workers at whatever wage is spe- 
cified, it is probable, for some time 
at least, that domestic workers’ 
unions will want to establish their 
own agencies to place their members 
so that they can control wages and 
other employment standards. The 
unions in both New York and Wash- 
ington make satisfactory use of such 
agencies. 

Union employment agencies, while 
seeming to duplicate in some measure 
free public facilities, appear to be of 
special significance for the following 
reason. The fundamental basis of 
union bargaining in an overcrowded 
field would seem to be a guarantee of 
skill in return for a signed agreement 
stipulating working conditions. It has 
been amply proved through govern- 
ment investigations that although 
there are thousands of household 
workers unemployed, there yet re- 
mains a distinct shortage of skilled, 
well-trained workers in the household 
employment labor market. Further- 
more, considerable evidence is avail- 
able to show that employers can be 
brought to make marked concessions 
in terms of wages and working con- 
ditions if they can be assured that the 
worker can adequately handle the job. 

An additional contribution that a 
union employment agency can make 
is to serve as a weapon for the defeat 
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of undesirable private fee-charging 
agencies which prove such a handicap 
to workers when they are forced to 
rely upon their services. 

4. Further training facilities for 
domestic workers are urgently needed 
in the majority of communities 
throughout the country. While a com- 
petent training school is a big task for 
a newly formed union to undertake, 
several unions have felt strongly the 
need for such schools sponsored by 
them at present, to insure workers’ 
skill, to offer them opportunities for 
increasing that skill, or to specialize 
in the better paying branches of 
household employment. The unions 
believe that the development and 
expansion of such projects would 
greatly strengthen their organiza- 
tions by making it possible for them 
to guarantee skill and training while 
demanding union conditions for union 
workers. 

5. Domestic workers are citizens 
and voters. As such their stake in 
legislation is of vital importance— 
legislation that governs the welfare 
of all of labor and legislation that af- 
fects directly their conditions as work- 
ers. At the present time, as has been 
suggested in the story of Helen Ken- 
nedy, domestic workers are excluded 
from practically all types of legisla- 
tive protection offered other workers. 
This situation has not come about be- 
cause of a desire to discriminate 
against household employees as a 
class, but in the main it has taken 
place because of the serious difficulty 
involved in the administration and en- 
forcement of legislation affecting 
workers in so unstandardized an oc- 
cupation where almost as many em- 
ployers as workers have to be con- 
sidered. 


Unions can work actively for leg- 
islation and can function in its en- 
forcement. As organizations of 
household workers gain in strength 
and significance, their very capacity 
for aiding in enforcement will bring 
so much nearer the enactment of 
strong laws to benefit their members. 
The job of policing individual house- 
holds if left to State or Federal of- 
ficials is almost prohibitive. The 
union through its widespread mem- 
bership can act effectively in this ca- 
pacity. Furthermore, unions are in 
a position to report labor law viola- 
tions when individual workers are 
afraid to do so. 

The need for organized domestic 
workers to aid in the enforcement of 
laws affecting their welfare is clearly 
shown in the case of a law providing 
for a 60-hour week for domestics in 
the State of Washington. This is the 
only hour law covering household 
workers in any State. A recent state- 
ment concerning the operation of this 
law made by an official in the State 
who has watched closely the adminis- 
trative process, is of much signifi- 
cance. 

“There is a penalty attached to the 
law making violation a misdemeanor. 
It seems, however, that few if any do- 
mestics are willing to risk losing em- 
ployment by invoking this penalty 
clause. This is particularly true at 
the present time when domestic open- 
ings are fewer. According to those 
in close touch with the situation, do- 
mestics shrink from individually 
threatening a recalcitrant employer 
with the law because of the knowl- 
edge that they would have nothing to 
gain personally and would not only 
be in danger of losing their position 
but would jeopardize their chances of 
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obtaining another . . . Finally, there 
is a movement on foot to organize the 
domestics. In the opinion of many 
interested observers of the effects of 
the 60-hour law for domestics, union- 
ization of the employees will be neces- 
sary before the full effects of the law 
can be obtained.” 

6. A vigorous workers’ education 
program, particularly in regard to 
economic and labor problems, seems 
desirable for household workers as 
for other employed groups. Domes- 
tic workers need to realize their re- 
lationship with other workers in build- 
ing a responsible labor movement. 

7. Domestic workers despite their 
low purchasing power are neverthe- 
less consumers and their buying habits 
are of importance to the labor move- 
ment in general. Education by house- 
hold employee unions as to the use of 
the union label, the value of coopera- 
tive buying, the need to guard against 
sweatshop patronage, is .an important 
function of these groups. 

8. One further function of a do- 
mestic workers’ union is conceivably 
that of educating workers and em- 
ployers alike as to the importance of 
health examinations. This is a prob- 
lem that many employers hesitate to 
deal with in regard to individual em- 
ployees, much as they are convinced 
as to its importance. An active union 
is in a position to handle the situation 
in an objective and dignified manner 
and thus protect both worker and em- 
ployer. 

Even when household workers and 
their unions have a clear-cut idea of 
what organization of their fellow 
workers can accomplish, they have a 
long difficult job ahead. Domestic 
workers are very hard to organize. 
They have not been conditioned and 
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disciplined by industrial experience as 
have factory workers so as to concede 
readily the value of organization. 
Not all the domestic unions which 
organized so enthusiastically during 
the depression period have survived. 
An indication of some of the reasons 
for this is shown in the experience of 
a group of 50 household workers in 
San Diego which succeeded in affiliat- 
ing with the American Federation of 
Labor as a local of the Building Serv- 
ice Employees International Union in 
1933, but has since given up its char- 
ter. Although this union did a great 
deal to arouse public opinion to the 
need for better standards and legisla- 
tion for domestic workers, its organ- 
izer feels that the problems it could 
not handle, which led to its disinte- 
gration were: “Poor leadership, lack 
of concerted drives for any one objec- 
tive, lack of sufficient funds, and lack 
of knowledge on part of domestic 
workers concerning unions or A. F. 
of L. generally. In many cases a total 
ignorance of the conduct of a meet- 
ing. Some voted Yes on every ques- 
tion, then asked later what they were 
saying ‘Aye’ about and what did that 
mean? Also strong opposition on 
part of employers and lack of discre- 
tion on part of employees.” 
However, these reasons given for 
the failure of a domestic workers’ 
union are not new reasons in the his- 
tory of trade unions. Organizations 
of domestic workers are seriously 
handicapped at the present time by 
lack of moral and concrete support by 
other sections of organized labor, 
support which they must have if they 
are to succeed. This fact is clearly 
outlined in a bulletin on the organiza- 
tion of household employees which 
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was issued about a year ago by the 
Workers’ Council of the National 
Urban League. Concerning the de- 
velopment of domestic workers’ 
unions this bulletin states that “Or- 
ganized labor must bring to this task 
the tremendous support which it can 
offer. Organization of domestic 
workers is important to the trade 
union movement for, as has been 
stated, a low paid domestic worker 
competes with and threatens the se- 
curity of the factory worker, the of- 
fice worker, and labor in general. It 
would be an intelligent investment for 
garment, laundry and office workers’ 
unions and the like to contribute an- 
nually to the support of organizations 
and teachers who are promoting 
workers’ education and union organ- 


ization among the household employ- 
ees of the country. 

There is little doubt that unions 
will take this step for organized la- 
bor cannot afford to let groups of em- 
ployers and social service agencies 
show a greater interest in the welfare 
of workers than the organizations 
which represent the interests of the 
workers themselves. When the unions 
do take this step, we shall see defi- 
nitely under way a realistic program 
for improving the economic condition 
of America’s most exploited group of 
workers, for not yet in America has 
a program failed of accomplishment 
when it has had the united support of 
socially advanced individuals, organ- 
izations, and the power of the trade 
union movement.” 
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There have been years and silences between 

Your going and this lovely month of May; 

Now that the musk rose burns when dawns are gray, 
And tremulous larksong shatters all this keen 

And quiet sky—contemplative, serene, 

You come again in dear, familiar way 

To rest my heart with loveliness today, 

To heal my soul with Beauty unforeseen. 


But I am older now, and subtly wise; 

Grown to soul-stature you would have me reach; 
And I can bear with calm, untroubled eyes 

This touch of stars, this lone wind up the beach; 
And see, with muted lips and heart unstirred, 
Upon the garden path a crumpled bird. 





Sister M. THERESE 
American Mercury 








WHEN YOUTH GOES TO WORK 


ROBERT PARK MACHATTON 


T what age does American 
youth go to work? The an- 
swer to this question has a 
significance to many of the complex 
phases of American democracy. Edu- 
cational authorities, organized labor, 
social welfare agencies, employers, 
the unemployed, and various adminis- 
trative units of the Federal and State 
governments, in the answer to this 
question may find something of ma- 
terial value to guide their future pol- 
icies and actions. 

In the light of this significance, the 
importance of a recent survey by the 
American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education, cov- 
ering this very subject will be readily 
seen. The Commission, in 1935, set 
out to find by personal investigation 
in the field exactly what problems 
confront our youth and what atti- 
tudes youth holds toward a variety of 
subjects that have assumed increasing 
importance in recent years. 

During the course of the survey, 
13,528 young people, between the 
ages of 16 and 24 years, were inter- 
viewed by carefully selected and 
trained investigators. The State of 
Maryland was chosen for the survey 
only after careful and deliberate con- 
sideration. Every effort was made, 
and every possible precaution taken, 
to make the investigation as represen- 
tative of the state as possible and the 
commission and its staff are convinced 
that the sampling is truly representa- 
tive. In fact, a set of substantial 
reasons may be cited to show that the 
survey may, within reasonable limita- 
tions, be taken as fairly representa- 
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tive of youth throughout our nation. 
Whether this is so depends largely 
upon two factors: To what extent is 
Maryland a typical state; and, to 
what extent are the characteristics of 
the sample similar to the characteris- 
tics of the national youth population. 
Answering the latter question first, 
differences in characteristics are all 
within the allowable errors due to 
sampling, with the exception of farm 
youth and youth of foreign or mixed 
parentage. In the former there is a 
difference of 4.5 per cent, 25.5 per 
cent of the national youth living on 
farms, while in the sample only 21 
per cent are farm youth. Concern- 
ing the parentage of youth, the na- 
tional picture shows 29.9 per cent 
with one or both parents of foreign 
birth, while in the sample but 13.1 
per cent fall in this category. 
Supporting the contention that 
Maryland is a typical state may be 
cited the fact that of the last 14 presi- 
dential elections, Maryland has voted 
for the successful candidate in all but 
one; there are the metropolitan area 
of Baltimore, the suburban areas 
about Washington, the rolling farm 
lands of central Maryland, the south- 
ern rural counties, the mountains in 
the west, and, across Chesapeake Bay 
there is the Eastern Shore with its 
truck farms, fishing fleets and can- 
neries. Industry and commerce, agri- 
culture and other pursuits are widely 
represented and it is for these and a 
variety of other reasons that the 
Commission believes that the survey 
may be said to be fairly representa- 
tive of youth of the nation as a whole, 
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that the youth of Maryland are not 
only young Marylanders, but young 
Americans as well. 

It seems superfluous to state that, 
inasmuch as the Commission had 
nothing to prove, no axe to grind, the 
greatest care was exercised in the en- 
deavor to have the investigation a 
true reflection of those factors affect- 
ing youth, its problems and its atti- 
tudes. In view of this the investiga- 
tion of youth at work brought out 
some highly interesting, and withal 
enlightening information which 
should be carefully studied by leaders 
in every walk of life. 

For instance, it found that of 8,023 
young people between the ages of 16 
and 24 years, who were, or had been 
previously employed at full time 
jobs, more than half had gone to 
work before reaching the age of 18 
years. The figures actually show 
that one of every two girls, and two 
of every three boys had obtained 
their first full-time job before reach- 
ing the above age. Of greater sig- 
nificance even is the fact that more 
than one-fourth of the boys and more 
than one-sixth of the girls had left 
school and gone to work before 
reaching the age of 16 years. 

Perhaps the most significant of all 
is the fact that the investigators, 
delving a little deeper into the mat- 
ter, discovered 109 young people 
who had started to work on full-time 
jobs when they were but 12 years old 
or even younger. 

That any child is allowed to leave 
school to take on a full-time job be- 
fore he has gone beyond the age of 
12 years is something to give pause 
to the individual interested in the 
promotion of human welfare and 
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the preservation of our democratic 
ideals. 

If they do nothing else, these fig- 
ures show most decidedly that child 


labor is still with us. Much has been 
said in recent years concerning child 
labor, and much, also, accomplished. 
But when, out of a representative 
sample of some 8,000 boys and girls 
between the ages of 16 and 24 years, 
it is found that at least one out of 
every five, 1,751 to be exact, had se- 
cured their first full-time employment 
before reaching the age of 16 and 
that some of these had started work 
at the age of 12 or even younger, 
there is no other conclusion to be 
drawn. 

Place of residence apparently mat- 
tered little, if we except small towns. 
Of the total number that had gone 
to work before reaching 16 years, 
609 came from farms, 322 from vil- 
lages, 110 from small towns, and 710 
from cities. 

Universal education is a well rec- 
ognized principle of the democratic 
scheme of things as existing in the 
United States. The abolition of child 
labor is, on the part of an intelligent 
citizenry, an equally well-recognized 
principle. Effective enforcement of 
compulsory school attendance laws 
will do much toward keeping children 
from the labor market, pending the 
final and complete abolition of child 
labor. And, incidentally, the effec- 
tive enforcement of such laws will 
provide those who, because of social 
and economic reasons are perhaps 
most in need of it, the training neces- 
sary for the later business of func- 
tioning in a democracy. 

That there are many disadvan- 
tages attendant upon the evil of leav- 
ing school and going to work at so 
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early an age is well recognized. In 
this connection, some of the findings 
of the survey may be of pertinent in- 
terest. Among other things investi- 
gators discovered a very marked re- 
lationship’ between low grade attain- 
ment at the time of leaving school and 
the amount of pay the worker re- 
ceived. While doubtless a number of 
the youth left school to go to work 
because of failure to make proper 
progress in their education, this could 
not have been the most outstanding 
reason. The following table is, there- 
fore, of material importance to all 
interested in education, in child labor, 
in raising our standards of living as 
reflected by purchasing power and 
earning capacity, and finally, in the 
general welfare of the country as a 
whole. 


MEDIAN WEEKLY WAGES AND Hours OF EMPLOYED 
OutT-oFr-SCHOOL YOUTH—By GRADE COMPLETED 


Median Median 
Weekly Weekly 


School Grade Completed Wage Hours 
Less than 6th Grade.......... $7.84 50.5 
ae eee ra 8.75 44.9 
A Serer eae 9.27 48.7 
a eee 10.89 42.3 
EE 5 och ars-s e sitae.d-oeies 13.19 45.0 
1oth or 11th Grade........... 14.51 42.4 
12th Grade or High School 

eee 15.38 42.5 
1 year beyond High School.... 15.71 42.0 
2 or 3 years beyond High School 19.74 42.3 
4 or more years beyond High 

EEE 552 eas wuatenvacee ley 22.23 41.5 


Number of youth represented in above table— 
51579- 


This table shows two very definite 
trends and we may draw the conclu- 
sions that the more schooling youth 
receive, the more will they be paid 
and the less hours will they have to 
work. It is based on the experience 
of 5,579 young people who were em- 
ployed at the time of the interviews 


so that it may be said to be fairly rep- 
resentative. 

From the above it may be reason- 
ably concluded that the youth who 
completes his high school education 
will have twice the earning capacity 
of the one who chooses, or is forced, 
to leave school before completing the 
sixth grade, and approximately fifty 
per cent more earning capacity than 
the one who leaves school at the time 
of completing his elementary educa- 
tion. By the same token, the youth 
who finishes his education with a col- 
lege degree is able to earn almost 
three times the amount of the one 
who does not complete the sixth 
grade. 

Of further interest in the above 
table is the general information that 
concerns itself with wages and hours. 
If the forty-hour week be taken as 
the basis for discussion, it will be 
seen that this standard is not met in 
any instance. Likewise, if a $15 min- 
imum weekly wage be taken as stand- 
ard, it will be seen that this minimum 
is not met in six out of ten instances. 
In analysing the above figures, it must 
not be forgotten that all the youth in 
question were between the ages of 16 
and 24 years, that they were all work- 
ing, and that many of them had been 
working a considerable number of 
years. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that almost half of the em- 
ployed youth considered themselves 
underpaid, while only a fraction more 
than one per cent stated they felt they 
were being overpaid. The majority, 
represented by an exact 53 per cent, 
stated they were paid what the job 
was worth, although, fortunately, 
many did not thereby imply that they 
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were satisfied with their jobs. In fact, 
one out of every five explicitly stated 
that although the job he was doing 
was sufficiently well paid, he was 
worthy of better work and conse- 
quently higher pay. The greatest 
numbers expressing themselves as un- 
derpaid were found among those clas- 
sifications with higher median weekly 
wages: professional and technical 
workers, and semi-skilled workers. 

On the other hand, when all youth 
interviewed during the survey are 
taken into account, we find that two 
out of every three (65.7 per cent) 
had the very definite opinion that 
wages in general are too low. One 
of every eight had formed no opinion 
about the question, while just slightly 
more than one out of every five (21.9 
per cent) stated it as his belief that 
wages were not too low. One inter- 
esting item brought to light by the 
investigators was the fact that as the 
youth grew in age and responsibili- 
ties increased, there was a greater in- 
clination to believe that wages were 
inadequate. Thus, among sixteen- 
year-olds, only 58 per cent believed 
wages should be higher while 16 per 
cent expressed themselves as having 
no opinion in the matter. On the 
other hand, of the youths that had 
reached the age of 24 years, more 
than 72 per cent expressed the con- 
viction that wages were too low, 
while the number expressing no opin- 
ion had dwindled to six per cent. 

Of the almost 9,000 youth who ex- 
pressed themselves as believing wages 
were too low, a total of 6,027 sug- 
gested means by which the level of 
wages might best be raised. The fol- 
lowing table summarizes their opin- 
ions : 





MEANS OF RAISING WAGES SUGGESTED BY YOUTH 
BeLievinc THEM Too Low 


Percentage 
Means Suggested of Youth 
Government regulation ............. 39.3 
_ 3a eee 24.3 
EE ins: weccsenseneess 10.3 
New economic system................ 4.1 
Employers’ initiative .... ........... 3.7 
Combinations and other means....... 18.3 


Total number of youth making suggestions— 
6,027. 


Government regulation leads the 
list, being suggested by four out of 
every ten. Approximately one in 
four believed wage levels could best 
be raised by action on the part of o:- 
ganized labor, while the rugged in- 
dividualist of the era of the late 
twenties was represented by one 
youth in every ten. 

Some significance must be attached 
to the fact that four out of every ten 
of our young people would look to 
the government to raise wages. Only 
four in every hundred expressed their 
belief that the most feasible solution 
to our economic ills, as reflected in 
low wages, would be the scrapping of 
our present economic system and the 
substitution of a new order, while ten 
times that number were willing to 
enlarge the powers of government to 
the extent that it could raise wages. 

Translated into a broader inter- 
pretation, this undoubtedly means 
that a substantial, and probably in- 
creasing, proportion of our young 
people is looking to the government 
for a solution of the economic prob- 
lems that beset them as individuals. 
The truth of this interpretation is 
borne out by answers to other ques- 
tions and is more fully recognized 
when it is realized that a great major- 
ity of the young people had formed 
opinions largely from experiences of 
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their own, as was clearly demon- 
strated by many of their answers. 
Frequent favorable references to the 
NRA were made by those favoring 
government action to raise wages. 

In order to ascertain the reaction 
of youth concerning the functions of 
government, each one interviewed 
was requested to express whatever 
ideas he might have concerning a 
number of current government prob- 
lems. In this connection, although but 
6,000 youth gave some suggestions 
for raising wages, a total of 9,954 
or 73.6 per cent of all interviewed, 
favored government regulation of 
minimum wages and maximum hours. 
Though this may appear somewhat 
contradictory when considered in re- 
lation to the suggestions as to the 
best means of raising wages, it must 
be remembered that in the former 
question the youth had a choice from 
a great variety of possible solutions. 
The latter question concerned itself 
only with whether the individual in- 
terviewed favored or opposed gov- 
ernment regulation of wages and 
hours, considering present circum- 
stances, prospects, and other factors. 
One out of every seven interviewed 
(14.2 per cent) stated §atly that the 
government had no business under- 
taking regulation of wages and hours, 
while one in every eight (12.2 per 
cent) held no opinion. 

Surprisingly enough, place of resi- 
dence seemed to exert no influence in- 
sofar as concerned the proportions of 
those opposing Federal regulation, 
14.5 per cent of the city youth oppos- 
ing such regulation, while town, vil- 
lage and farm youth, respectively, 
registered opposition as follows: 14.9 
per cent, 14.2 per cent, and 14.3 per 
On the other hand less than 


cent. 
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five per cent of the urban youth held 
no opinion in the matter, while the 
number of town, village, and farm 
youth having no opinion increased 
progressively until those in the last 
classification totaled 23.2 per cent. 

Definite opinions were also ex- 
pressed as to just how far govern- 
ment regulation should go. Of the 
9,954 youth who favored such regu- 
lation, virtually three out of four 
(72.8 per cent) believed it should ex- 
tend to all business, not only such as 
may be classed as “big”. This, again, 
would seem to indicate that young 
people more and more are looking to 
a strong central government to guard 
the national welfare as reflected by 
their own individual experiences and 
circumstances. Some of those inter- 
viewed went even further and inter- 
viewers reported upon a number of 
occasions receiving such statements as 
the following: 

“Tt (government) should also reg- 
ulate rents, food, clothing, and other 
things.” 

“They (government) should take 
care of everything.” 

“Government should control the 
whole country, it’s the best thing.” 

“The government knows best how 
to run business.” 

Those opposing government regu- 
lation, although a decided minority, 
were equally emphatic in their ex- 
pressions, though in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Age apparently exerted no mate- 
rial influence on the answer to the 
question of government regulation, 
the sixteen-year-olds and the twenty- 
four-year-olds showing exactly the 
same percentage favoring regulation 
(74.4 per cent), while those of inter- 
mediate ages varied by, at most, 2.3 
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per cent. When looking at the an- 
swers from the standpoint of race, it 
is found that least opposition to regu- 
lation existed among the colored 
youth, a total of but six per cent of 
them considering regulation to be 
outside the sphere of government ac- 
tion. 

In view of the reaction to the ques- 
tion of regulation of wages and hours, 
it is interesting to note the reaction 
to the question of whether the Gov- 
ernment should permit child labor. 
For purposes of the survey child labor 
involved only the gainful employment 
of children 14 and 15 years of age, 
and excluded after-school employ- 
ment in non-hazardous occupations. 
Only a negligible proportion (3.5 per 
cent) regarded the matter of child 
labor as of no concern to the govern- 
ment, while even less (2.3 per cent) 
had formed no opinion. The vast ma- 
jority remaining was about equally di- 
vided, 46.9 per cent of all youth inter- 
viewed expressing a belief that under 
no circumstances should child labor 
be permitted while 47.3 per cent as- 
serted it should be allowed under cer- 
tain circumstances. The proportion 
of youth who considered child labor 
as being outside the purview of gov- 
ernment was found to be largest on 
the farm and smallest in the city, 
while when considered from the 
standpoint of religious affiliation of 
parents, it was found that the smallest 
opposition to government regulation 
of child labor was registered by youth 
of Jewish faith, and greatest opposi- 
tion by those whose parents had no 
religious affiliation whatever. It is 
also interesting to note that, as the 
occupation of the youth’s father de- 
scended from the upper to the lower 
income levels, there occurred a pro- 
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gressive increase in the proportion of 
youth believing that child labor is an 
individual or family concern, rather 
than one belonging to government. 

Of those who believe that child 
labor should be permissible under 
certain circumstances, three-quarters 
stated that it should be allowed only 
when the family actually needs help. 
An additional ten per cent asserted 
that children of 14 and 16 years of 
age might go to work if further 
school progress proved impossible. 
Of the remaining 15 per cent, half 
believed that the child should be al- 
lowed to go to work if he wanted to 
earn his own money. The remainder 
stated a variety of circumstances 
under which they thought child labor 
permissible. 

From the nature of the answers 
received it would appear that there 
is a definite tendency among many 
who oppose child labor under any 
circumstances, to believe that the gov- 
ernment most decidedly has a respon- 
sibility that goes beyond mere super- 
vision to see that children receive an 
education. This tendency is perhaps 
best illustrated by verbatim quota- 
tions from many of the youth. A 
few follow: - 


“Tf the family is dependent upon 
a child, it is the government’s respon- 
sibility, and not the child’s.” | 

“A youth belongs in school. The 
government should help the family.” 

“Let the government help support 
the family so the child can go to 
school.” —' 

“All children should finish high 


school.” 


Undoubtedly these statements and 
many others reflect an attitude, per- 
haps not clearly thought out as yet, 
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that the government, with billions to 
spend annually, owes to the youth of 
the nation a guarantee of sufficient 
education to fit them more properly 
for later duties. And, furthermore, 
this schooling should be obtainable 
under some degree of security. Taken 
all in all, it would appear to sum up 
to this: If necessary, family subsidies 
should be provided to assure proper 
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schooling to the growing generation. 

During the course of the survey, 
the results of which are shortly to be 
published by the American Council on 
Education, many other phases of 
American youth were studied. Among 
these were included youth at home, 
youth in school, youth at play, and 
youth and the church, in addition to 
the study of youth at work. 


THE SPIDERS 


The spiders are good housekeepers 
With little agile noiseless hands 

They work with dust to make all soft, 
Their music is Time’s flowing sands. 


They love things gray, and light that’s veiled, 
They love a room where naught is stirred, 
Where no wind comes, no footstep falls, 

And where no voice is ever heard. 


All change they like to make themselves 
Dimly industrious and precise, 

Their world secure in flaking walls 
Upon whose stairways run the mice. 





ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
American Mercury 

















HOW UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


WORKS IN OUR STATE 


Epitor1AL Note—This skit was prepared for the Baltimore Federation of Labor and 


put on in one of their recent meetings by the Executive Committee. 


It follows the 


provisions of the Maryland Unemployment Compensation Law but principles in- 
volved apply to practically all other state laws.—EbiToR 


Bill—Howdy, Pat . . . Someone 
stopped George downstairs; but 
he’ll be up in a minute. 

Pat—That’s good . . . We’ve gota 
big job on our hands tonight. 

George—(Coming in.) I'll say it’s a 
big order . . . going over what 
the members’! want to know about 
our State unemployment compensa- 
tion... and giving it to them 
straight. 

Bili—And we're not going to find all 
the answers tonight, either. The 
more I study into this, the more 
I find I don’t know. 

George—That’s just why they ap- 
pointed our standing committee 

. to keep studying it right 
along . . . report to the meetings 

. and try to answer the prac- 
tical questions that come up. 

Pat—That’s how I see it. . . But 
first I’d like to get a picture of the 
main points in our State law. 

Bill—The first thing everybody asks 
is about the benefits they'll get if 
they’re laid off. 

Pat—Well, here it isinthelaw... 
“94 months after . . . contribu- 
tions first accrue under this Act.” 

George—lIn other words, on January 
I, 1938. 

Pat—That’s right. You'll get your 
unemployment benefit each week to 
the amount of 50 per cent of your 
full-time wages. 

Bill—And that means that they’ve 

got to have an exact record of what 


every one of us earns. And that 
goes for every worker in this State 
who is covered by this law. 

George—Haven't I been telling you 
all along that the union’s got to 
know how much each member is 
entitled to? 

Pat—lI begin to see your point. 

George—Otherwise you may run up 
against a mistake just when you 
need that unemployment compen- 
sation... You may find your 
name’s been spelled wrong on the 
records, or there’s a mistake in 
your Social Security number .. . 
or somebody’s~made a mistake in 
figuring out your wages. 

Bill—Or some boss has tried to chisel 
on the tax. You've got to keep as 
close watch on that record as you 
do on your piece rates. 

Pat—But what about that $15 a 
week? 

George—That’s the upper limit. You 
draw 50 per cent of your average 
wages up to $15 a week. 

Bill—And the lower limit is $5 a 
week, or 34 of your previous full- 
time wage . . . whichever is less. 

Pat—But think of the job of figuring 
out everybody’s wages to the penny. 

Bill—It’s some job we’ve given our- 
selves in this law. To my notion 
it would be cheaper, and just as 
fair, to pay everybody the same 
benefits. It’s about what it amounts 

. with this $15 


to anyway.. 
upper limit. 
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George—Or, if you’ve got to take 
account of the wages, make 3 flat 
rates... $5, $10 and $15 a 
week. But we'd better take what 
we've got and try to make it work. 

Pat—That’s so. Well, what about 
these benefits for partial employ- 
ment? 

George—Yes. And the first thing 
folks will be asking is what the law 
calls partial unemployment. 

Pat—lI’ve found that out already. So 
I’ve looked up the law. You're 
partially unemployed when your 
week’s wage is less than 6/5 of the 
benefit you'd get if you were totally 
unemployed. 

Bill—But don’t forget to tell the boys 
that you only get compensation for 
part-time employment if the plant 
where you generally work full time 
puts you on part time for a while. 

George—That’s right. It’s for folks 
who are temporarily on part time 
. . . tomake up for being on short 
time. 

Bill—Yes . . {it’s for the fellow who 
generally works full time . . . not 
for those who regularly work only 
2 or 3 days a week... or for 
those who make out by doing odd 
jobs. 

Pat—All right, I’ll explain that point. 
And then if you work regularly and 
make .. . let’s say $30 a week 

. if you're laid off entirely, you 
get $15 a week. But if you go on 
short time you’re entitled to ben- 
efits for the weeks when you earn 
less than 6/5 of your benefits for 
total unemployment. 

George—lIn other words, if you earn 


less than 6/5 of $15 ... that is, 


less than $18 for the week. 
Bill—So if you make less than $18 on 
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part time ... well, let’s say, if 
you make $15 that week... 

Pat—Then the law says your unem- 
ployment benefit is the difference 
between 5/6 of your part-time 
wage and what you'd get if you 
were totally unemployed. 

Bill—Sounds as complicated as cal- 

_culating your piece rates. 

George—But everybody learns to do 
that. 

Bill—That’s true. If you’re on part 
time and getting $15 a week in- 
stead of the $30 you’d regularly 
be making... 

Pat—You’'d get the difference be- 
tween that $15 you made and 5/6 
of the $15 you'd get in benefits for 
total unemployment. 5/6 x $15 is 
$12.50. So you’d get $2.50. 

George—That means you'd get $15 
in part-time wages and $2.50 in 
partial unemployment benefits . . . 
or $17.50 for that week. 

Bill—But if you’re on 2/3 time... 
making $20 a week in wages... 

Pat—Then 5/6 of your wages would 
be $16.67. 

George—So you wouldn’t draw any 
unemployment benefits. 

Bill—But hadn’t you better tell folks 
how long those benefits continue? 
Otherwise somebody might count 
on them till he’s eligible for an old- 
age pension. 

Pat—Sounds like you’re looking for 
the government to support you, 
Bill. 

Bill—Not at ail. But look at some 
of these fellows who are beginning 
to get just a little grey over the 
ears. In some lines of work, when 
a fellow who’s over 45 gets the 
sack, his prospects of getting an- 
other job are kind of slim. 
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George—That’s true; but this unem- 
ployment compensation law doesn’t 
pretend to handle that situation. 
It’s taking care of the temporary 
lay-off where folks usually have a 
steady job. 

Bill—So your upper limit is 16 weeks 
of benefits in one year . . . and if 
your benefits are $15 a week, that 
makes $240. 

George—And they figure it this way 
. . » Every three months you're 
credited with the wages you’ve 
earned ... up to $390... the 
amount of your credit, if you’ve 
earned on the average, $30 a week 
for all those 13 weeks. 

Pat—Then your benefits are 1/6 of 
those wage credits . . . or, up to 
$65 on 3 months’ wage credits. 

Bill—That is, if you earn as much as 
$390 for the 3 months. 

Pat—That’s not so much compensa- 
tion. 

George—Well, you’ve got to go slow 
at first . . . make those benefits 
small enough to be sure there’s 
money to pay them. Then, when 
the system gets going, you know 
where you stand when it comes to 
raising the amount of the benefits. 

Bill—Sounds okay, if you don’t get 
people into the habit of thinking 
those benefits are adequate. 

Pat—Seems like we’ve got to be on 
the look-out every step of the way. 
Well, to come to the next point 

. some of the boys have been 
asking me who is and who isn’t 
entitled to benefits. 

George—That’s where organized 
labor’s got to be on the look-out. 

Bill—You’re entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits if you’ve been em- 
ployed in an occupation that’s cov- 

ered in the law. 
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George—Perhaps it’s simpler to say 
what occupations are not covered 
by the law. 

Pat—I made a list of those... 
farm labor, domestic service, em- 
ployment on a vessel on the navi- 
gable waters of the U.S. A.... 

Bill—All of those folks ought to 
come in under the law as soon as 
it’s working smoothly. 

George—But first the law takes in the 
jobs it’s easiest to keep in touch 
with ... then we can add the 
others later on. 

Bill—That sounds sensible. 

Pat—The law won’t compensate for 
a lay-off if you’re working for a 
close relative. 

George—That’s okay ... It would 
be too easy to gyp the compensa- 
tion funds. 

Bill—But why leave out the folks 
who work for educational, chari- 
table or religious agencies? 

George—T hose agencies have 
trouble raising their funds. 

Bill—But their employees can get just 
as hungry when they’re laid off. 

Pat—lI suppose it’s the same with city 
and state employees. 

George—Not quite, for a good many 
city and state governments handle 
their own compensation. 

Pat—But in spite of these exemptions, 
most of the workers in this State 
can count on their unemployment 
compensation. 

George—That’s right. And we 
ought to bring in the others as soon 
as it’s practical. 

Bill—But remind the fellows to re- 

port to the re-employment office as 

soon as they’re laid off . . . and 
to have their Social Security num- 
ber with them. 
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George—Yes ... To show that 
they’re able to work and available 
for work. 

Pat—And then, after you’ve reported 
and your record’s okay, there’s the 
two weeks’ waiting period. 

Bill—That’s what the law says; but 
right now, at the beginning, that 
waiting period may turn out to be 
considerably longer. 

Pat—How come? 

Bill—Well, the boss pays that pay- 
roll tax for unemployment compen- 
sation every calendar quarter, you 
know ... at the end of March, 
June, and so on. 

Pat—Yes, I know . . . what of it? 

Bill—If you’re laid off in the middle 
of the quarter . . . at least until 
this thing gets going . . . it'll be 
considerably more than two weeks 
before unemployment compensa- 
tion pay day for you... they 
just won’t have any record on you. 

George—That'll straighten out after 
the law’s been in operation a while. 

Pat—But it’s mighty important just 
now ... I cansee that. 

Bill—And then . . . the boys are 
going to ask about the chances of 
being disqualified for benefits. 

Pat—Do you think that’s so impor- 
tant? 

George—lI think it’s mighty impor- 
tant if you’re disqualified for any- 
where from 1 to 5 weeks... 
besides your waiting period... 
because they decide you've left your 
job voluntarily, without good cause. 

Pat—But who’s going to leave his job 
these days without good cause? 

Bill—Well . . . suppose you walk 

out after an argument with the 

foreman because you know he'll fire 
you anyway? Who’s going to de- 
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cide whether you left voluntarily 
or not? 

Pat—I see... 
that. 

Bill—And who’s going to decide 
about discharge for misconduct? 
Is union activity misconduct? .. . 

George—And the penalty for unem- 
ployment due to misconduct is 1 to 
9 weeks’ loss of benefits. 

Pat—lIt does begin to look serious. 

Bill—And what about failure, with- 
out good cause . . . to apply for 
and to accept available and suitable 
work? It’s another reason for dis- 
qualification. 

George—But the law does put in 
some safeguards there. It says 
work that endangers your health 
and safety, or your prospects for 
receiving local employment at your 
customary occupation and wage is 
not suitable employment. 

Bill—That begins to set up some 
standards, though .. . 

Pat—(Looking at copy of law.) And 
you can refuse work in a struck 
shop . . . on a job that is below 
the prevailing wage or conditions 

. or on one that requires you 
to join a company union. 

Bill—That’s okay on paper . . . but 
it leaves a lot to the folks who ad- 
minister the compensation. 

Pat—lIt just about hasto... 

Bill—Sure ... but... 

George—Y ou’re thinking of that case 
we read about ... in another 
State . . . Where they refused un- 
employment compensation to a 
union man because he turned down 
a job at 50 cents an hour, when the 
union rate in the town was 75 cents. 

Pat—They didn’t disqualify him for 

that, did they? 


never thought of 
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George—Yes, they did. They said 
there was a prevailing non-union 
rate for the town . . . and a pre- 
vailing union rate . .. and that 
this was a non-union job. Worst 
thing about that decision was the 
union member of the Board signed 
his name to it. 

Bill—Which only goes to show that 
when a union man takes a job en- 
forcing a labor law, he’s got to 
study his job to see how it’s going 
to affect workers . . . and check 
up on doubtful points before he 
swings in behind them. 

George—That’s right . . . just the 
way you have to clear up doubtful 
questions when you’re helping a 
union draw up its first trade agree- 
ment with the employer. 

Pat—But, going back to these reasons 
for not paying the unemployment 
benefits, what’s the idea of disquali- 
fying a worker who’s on strike? 

George—That’s easy, Pat. You’re 
not unemployed when you're on 
strike. 

Bill—You’re out on the picket line. 

George—And the union insists that 
that jobis yours . . . and that you 
haven’t given it up. 

Pat—I get you. The union doesn’t 
expect the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board to pay the strike 
benefits. 

George—Exactly. At the same time, 
if you’re unemployed because of a 
labor dispute you’re not directly 
interested in, you’re entitled to 
compensation. 

Pat—That’s fair enough . . . Now 
the next thing the fellows will be 
asking is how to go about applying 
for benefits if they’re laid off. 

Bill—You report at once to the re- 
employment service . . . and be 
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sure you have your Social Security 
number. 

George—The State Unemployment 
Compensation Board makes the 
rules about filing your claim and 
the employer must post the infor- 
mation and must see that it is avail- 
able to every worker who’s laid off. 

Bill—And if you’re not satisfied with 
your award you can appeal. 

George—And I’m telling you it’s 
mighty important to set up the 
right kind of machinery for ap- 
peals. You’re not so interested in 
that yet; but you’re going to be 
some day. 

Bill—You mean it’s the check on the 
way they handle the compensation ? 

George—That’s it. 

Pat—We might save that to bring 
up in the meeting later on. 

George—I think so .. . since this 
is all so new. But we ought to be 
watching it right now .. . and 
talk to the union about it just as 
soon as we can. 

Pat—But right now don’t you think 
it’s important to tell folks some- 
thing about the money to pay these 
unemployment benefits? 

George—Of course we ought to. The 
employer pays a pay roll tax into 
the State’s unemployment compen- 
sation fund; and that tax was a 
certain per cent of the pay roll in 
1936 . . . somuch for1937... 
and from now on it’s 2.7 per cent 
that is paid in to the State unem- 
ployment compensation fund. 

Bill—And don’t forget to tell the boys 
that the workers do not pay into 
the unemployment compensation 
fund in this State .. . 

George—They’ve been asking me 
about that because the worker, as 
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well as the employer, does pay into 
the old-age benefits fund. 

Pat—That’s a good point to bring 
out. 

George—And the money for unem- 
ployment compensation is put into 
a special fund .. . to be spent 
only for paying unemployment 
benefits. 

Bill—I hope there’s going to be 
enough in that fund to pay the bene- 
fits. 

George—That’s why they’re going 
slow at first on the benefits they 
pay you... They’re playing 
safe, until they see how the money 
comes in and how it holds out. 

Pat—And now there’s one more 
thing I think we ought to bring up 
... and that is how they’re going 
to do the job. First there’s the 
Board . . . of three members. 

George—That Board has a big job, 
too... to make the rules and 
regulations governing administra- 
tion of the Act. 

Bill—It’s responsible for employing 
the staff, spending the money and 
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making the reports and investiga- 
tions it deems necessary and suit- 
able. 

George—It can recommend changes 
in the employer’s contributions or 
in the benefit rates, in order to keep 
the fund solvent. 

Pat—That’s some order. 

Bill—Yes . . . it means the Board 
must select people to do the job 
who know what it’s all about. 

George—And who know that the 
whole point of the law is to com- 
pensate people in part for their 
loss of earnings due to unemploy- 
ment. 

Bill—Y es, that’s the main thing. 
Every penny that’s not spent wisely 
means just that much less compen- 
sation for some fellow who’s out 
of work. 

Pat—lIt’s the job of every person on 
the Unemployment Compensation 
Board to keep that in mind. 

Bill—And of every worker, too. 

George—Then we'll make this law 
work, 


INTREPID FLOWERING 


If there are five white blossoms 
On a storm-broken tree, 

I will salute beauty 

Born in extremity. 


The pulses beat with labor 

To make the life-stream go 
Up through the torn branches, 
Until a flower show. 


I will uncap to courage 
Whenever I shall see, 

A fissured heart that burgeons, 
Or a cleft, flowering tree. 

















APPEALED BENEFIT DECISIONS ON 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


NTERPRETATIONS will great- 
I ly modify and amplify social se- 
curity legislation. The following 
briefed appeal decisions illustrate this 
statement and indicate in addition 
that rulings of appeal boards will also 
affect work rules. Note especially 146 
Wis. A. (37 A 31), the importance 
attached to employer’s motive in ad- 
justing piece rates downward. Even 
if appeal board was correct in decid- 
ing that reduction of piece rates in 
this case was not good cause for quit- 
ting, it is easy to see how application 
of this precedent could readily be 
used to deny workers their right to 
compensation. Motive is not always 
easy to determine and the personal 
experience of the person deciding 
colors his decisions. 

In deciding whether a worker vol- 
untarily quit, the appeal body will be 
writing fundamental law. It is, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary that central 
bodies and state federations should 
scrutinize every decision with great- 
est care and promptly challenge de- 
cisions that do not square with jus- 
tice. The field of justice to wage 
earners in work relationships is one 
that unions know better than any 
other agency, and this is the reason 
why we want union representatives 
on appeal boards. The employer 
may make several moves before the 
employee “voluntarily” quits. 

Note also the difficulties created 
by sickness. Sickness creates double 
need for compensation, but our un- 
employment compensation definitely 
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excludes “those unable to work” from 
eligibility for compensation. 

Definitions of “‘misconduct”’, “suit- 
able employment”, and “labor dis- 
pute” involve fundamentals in eco- 
nomic justice and union regulations. 

Rulings on these points will, to all 
practical purposes, constitute legisla- 
tion. Watch these decisions care- 
fully—Editor. 


Unavailable for Work 


143 Wis. A. (37 A 44). Employer 
had entered into a “closed shop” 
agreement with a union representing 
his employees, by which he agreed to 
employ only members in good stand- 
ing with the union or persons having 
a permit card from the union. Em- 
ployee was not a member of the union 
but held a permit card. The union re- 
voked the employee’s permit card and 
notified the employer of its action. 
Thereupon the employer laid the em- 
ployee off but informed him that he 
could return to work as soon as his 
permit card was reinstated by the 
union. The employer had work ac- 
tually available for the employee in 
each of the weeks following his lay- 
off. 

Decision: Employee was with due 
notice called on by his employer to re- 
port for work actually available in 
each of the weeks following the lay- 
off and that he was unavailable for 
such work, within the meaning of the 
statutes. Benefits are suspended ac- 
cordingly. 

144 Wis. A. (37 A 259). Em- 
ployee reported for work on Thurs- 
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day of week 17 and stayed until noon, 
when he was told there was no work 
for him that day. The same thing 
occurred on Friday. He then asked 
the employer to notify him when 
there would be work as he had some 
odd jobs to do at home. Employee re- 
ceived no offer of work in week 18. 
In week 19 the employer’s foreman 
told the employee’s brother to tell the 
employee to report for work. Em- 
ployee and his brother both lived at 
home with their mother. Brother for- 
got to transmit the message, and the 
employee did not hear of it until 
week 22. In week 20 the employee 
asked the employer’s foreman whether 
there was any work available and was 
told that work was very slack, and it 
would do him no good to report for 
work. No further communication oc- 
curred between the employer and em- 
ployee until Wednesday of week 22, 
when the employer told the em- 
ployee’s mother to tell the employee 
to return to work. Employee did not 
report until Friday. He was steadily 
employed thereafter. 

Decision: Employee was not with 
due notice called upon to report for 
work actually available in weeks 17, 
18, 20 and 21 within the meaning of 
the statutes. Further—that em- 
ployee was with due notice called on 
by the employer to report for work 
actually available in weeks 19 and 
22 but was unavailable for such work. 
Therefore, employee had an eligible 
status in weeks 17, 18, 20 and 21 
and an ineligible status in weeks 19 
and 22. 


Physically Unable to Work 
115 Wis. A. (37 4 4). Employee 


was employed as a cushion maker by 
the employer. On Tuesday of the 
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34th week the employee applied for 
and received sick leave in order to 
undergo a tonsilectomy. It was under- 
stood that the employee was to return 
to his job as a cushion maker as soon 
as he was physically able to do so. 

On Monday of the 35th week the 
employer notified the employee to reg- 
ister for work at the local employ- 
ment office. The initial registration 
for work, notice of total unemploy- 
ment, and claim for benefits were 
made on Wednesday of the 36th 
week and thereafter the necessary 
weekly renewals were made in each 
week of unemployment under consid- 
eration. 

On Tuesday of the 35th week the 
employer discontinued production op- 
erations in order to make certain 
repairs and installations. Plant re- 
mained closed for these reasons until 
Wednesday of the 40th week. On 
September 11 of the 37th week the 
employer through the local employ- 
ment ofice contacted the employee 
and asked that he report for a con- 
struction job. On reporting for this 
job the employee was examined by 
the company doctor and pronounced 
unfit to work due to the condition of 
his throat. It was the opinion of the 
doctor that the nature of the work, 
involving as it did heavy lifting and 
exposure to cement dust, might well 
induce throat hemorrhages, and it 
was the further opinion of the doctor 
that the health interest of the em- 
ployee required about 2 more weeks 
of convalescence. The job for which 
the employee reported on September 
II required immediate filling, and an- 
other was secured. Employer did 
not contact the employee further with 
regard to other construction jobs or 
any other work. 





Loree tial Ser 

















Employee took up his regular work 
of cushion maker with the resumption 
of plant production on Wednesday, 
September 30 (40th week). 

Decision: Since employee per- 
formed services for employer in week 
34 such week counted neither as a 
waiting-period week nor compensable 
week for total unemployment pur- 
poses. Though it is not necessary for 
a determination of this issue to indi- 
cate the status of the week for partial 
unemployment benefit purposes, it ap- 
pears advisable to do so in order to 
clarify the entire situation. Accord- 
ingly employee was found either phys- 
ically unable for work or unavailable 
for work as cushion maker, such work 
being open to him by reason of the 
understanding of the parties at the 
time of the grant of sick leave. Such 
understanding constituted a continu- 
ing offer and is deemed “due notice” 
to report for work within the mean- 
ing of statutes. Employee was, there- 
fore, ineligible for benefits for week 
34 by reason of this cited section with 
a consequence that the week is not to 
be counted either as a waiting-period 
week or a compensable week for par- 
tial unemployment benefit purposes. 

Work was likewise available and 
open to the employee for such part of 
week 35 as the employer’s plant was 
in operation. Employee’s inability 
to undertake such work rendered him 
ineligible for benefits for the week 
for reasons set out above. 

No work that related to the con- 
tinuing offer was available in week 36 
on account of the plant shut-down and 
employee had an eligible status dur- 
ing this week with respect to total un- 
employment benefits. 

Employee was called on in week 37 
to report for construction work ac- 
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tually available in the week but was 
either physically unable to work or 
unavailable for such work, his health 
interest considered. Therefore, em- 
ployee was ineligible for benefits in 
week 37. 

Employer had no work actually 
available for employee in weeks 38 
and 39 that could be related to an 
offer of work or notice to report for 
work. Hence, employee had an elig- 
ible status during these weeks. Em- 
ployee’s return to work in week 40 
removed this week from any consid- 
eration as regards eligibility for bene- 
fits for total unemployment since 
wages were received with respect to 
services performed in this week. 
However, it may later appear that 
partial unemployment existed in week 
40 thereby affecting the employee’s 
partial benefit rights. 

116 Wis. A. (37 A 23). The in- 
surance company carrying the em- 
ployer’s workmen’s compensation in- 
surance for a period ending on July 
31, 1936, refused to carry it beyond 
that date because the employee had 
contracted tuberculosis. The Wis- 
consin Workmen’s Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau ap- 
pointed another insurance company 
to carry the risk. This latter insur- 
ance company required that all of the 
employer’s workmen be examined by 
the insurance company’s physicians. 
Such medical examination of the em- 
ployee disclosed a silicotic condition 
and suspective tuberculosis. The in- 
surance company, therefore, pre- 
scribed as a condition precedent to its 
assumption of the risk that the em- 
ployee be discharged and the em- 
ployer discharged him on July 31, 


1936. 
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At the time of his discharge the 
employee did not have an active tu- 
bercular infection or other contagious 
disease. He was physically able to 
work and available for work during 
the weeks following his discharge. 

The question of whether the em- 
ployee was with due notice called on 
by his employer to report for work 
actually available in the weeks fol- 
lowing his discharge might well be 
raised. However, since the forego- 
ing findings preclude the possibility 
of the employee’s eligibility being 
suspended under the statutes, the 
question of whether he was called to 
report for work need not be decided 
in this case. 

Decision: During the weeks fol- 
lowing July 31, 1936, the employee 
was physically able to work and avail- 
able for work within the meaning of 
the statutes. Benefits are allowed 
accordingly. 

Employee had denied that he had 
contracted tuberculosis but alleged 
that he had contracted silicosis and 
further alleged that he was both 
physically able to work and available 
for work. 


Failure to Register 


I Wis. A. (37 A 5). The employee 
was laid off by the employer in week 
41 of 1936 at which time he was given 
a notice to register for work at the 
district public employment office. He 
made his initial registration and filed 
claim for benefits on Saturday morn- 
ing of the same week. At that time 
he was told to return in one week to 
renew his registration. He under- 
stood this instruction to mean that 
he should not return until the follow- 
ing Saturday, and he did not know 
that the employment office was closed 
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on Saturday afternoons. He re- 
turned to the employment office on 
the following Saturday afternoon at 
2 p. m. and found it closed. 

Employee had never previously 
claimed benefits for total unemploy- 
ment under the Wisconsin act, the 
general benefit provisions of which 
became operative on July 1, 1936. 

The appeal tribunal therefore finds 
that under the circumstances em- 
ployee’s failure to register for work 
in week 42 of 1936 was with good 
cause. 

Decision: Employee had an elig- 
ible status in week 42. 

9 Wis. A. (37 A 233). Employee 
was laid off on Friday of week 22 
and was notified by the employer to 
register for work at the public em- 
ployment office. Employee did not 
register for work until week 24. Sev- 
eral weeks previous, the employee 
was laid off temporarily on a Wednes- 
day and he registered for work the 
following day. At that time he was 
told by the employment office repre- 
sentative that it was not necessary for 
him to register in such first week. At 
the time of the second lay-off the em- 
ployee did not register in week 23 be- 
cause he understood that week to be 
the “first” week referred to by the 
employment office representative. 

It was not necessary for the em- 
ployee to register for work in the 
week in which the lay-off occurred 
and no registration was therefore re- 
quired in week 22. He was, how- 
ever, required to register in week 23, 
and his misunderstanding of the reg- 
istration requirements under the cir- 
cumstances could not reasonably be 
attributed to misinformation. 

Decision: Employee’s failure to 
register for work was without good 




















cause, within the meaning of the 
statutes. Employee did not have an 
eligible status in calendar week 23 


of 1937. 
Voluntary Leaving 


145 Wis. A. (37 A 31). Employee 
worked for the employer in the ca- 
pacity of shipping clerk from August 
first to September fifteenth, 1936. 
During this time he had from 12 to 
14 men working under him and he 
was responsible for the painting, as- 
sembling, crating, and shipping of 
freight. He had had approximately 
12 years’ experience as a shipping 
clerk with other employers prior to 
the time he was hired. 

Because of lack of knowledge of 
the employer’s methods and because 
of his own lack of planning, the em- 
ployee had failed to get out several 
orders on schedule and on these oc- 
casions had been warned by his su- 
perintendent that it would be neces- 
sary for him to increase production. 

On September 15th an order for 
100 pieces of merchandise was re- 
quired to go out, but the pieces did 
not reach the shipping room floor in 
sufficient time to allow the employee 
to complete the shipment on that day. 
He was asked by the superintendent 
whether the order would go out on 
time, and he replied that he did not 
receive the order in time to complete 
it. The superintendent said, “If you 
can’t handle it we will have to get 
someone that can.” The employee 
immediately told the superintendent 
that he was quitting and he left his 
employment the same day. 

Decision: There was no evidence 
that the superintendent’s remarks 
were designed to force the employee 
to quit. Employee quit because he 
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felt that he was unjustly being held 
responsible for his inability to com- 
plete the order on that day. Al- 
though the employee’s resentment of 
the superintendent’s remarks may 
have been warranted, the criticism did 
not constitute good cause for quitting. 

Employee voluntarily left his em- 
ployment without good cause attrib- 
utable to his employer within the 
meaning of the statutes. Benefits 
are denied. 

146 Wis. A. (37 A 33). Em- 
ployee had worked for the employer 
for 14 years, performing various 
kinds of work and being paid a defi- 
nite hourly rate for some jobs and a 
piece-work rate for others. Employer 
had been attempting to adjust the 
piece-work rates of various opera- 
tions and arrived at a new rate by 
timing the employees. The employee 
was the only person employed at a 
particular operation and he was timed 
on this job. Asa result of the timing, 
his piece-work rate on this job was 
reduced from 84 cents to 77 cents per 
hundred pieces. On other jobs his 
piece-work rate was not reduced. 
Upon being notified of this reduction 
on July 20, 1936, the employee quit. 

Employee worked only a small per- 
centage of his total hours on this 
particular job. The hourly rate of 
pay applicable to jobs which were not 
on a piece-work basis was 70 cents 
and the employee was guaranteed that 
his average rate, including piece work, 
would not be less than 70 cents per 
hour. The reduction would not have 
materially reduced his earnings. Em- 
ployee was replaced by a new em- 
ployee who has averaged, up to the 
date of the hearing, well over 70 
cents per hour in spite of his inex- 
perience at this kind of work. 
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Decision: Reduction in the piece- 
work rate was not made with the in- 
tention of forcing the employee to 
quit, and that he left his employment 
voluntarily without good cause at- 
tributable to the employer. Benefits 
denied. 


Suitable Employment 


125 Wis. A.(37 471). Em- 
ployee failed to apply for work of 
which he was notified by the district 
employment office. This work was 
located more than 100 miles from the 
place of his residence and the place 
of his last employment and therefore 
was not in the vicinity of either place. 

Decision: Employment of which 
the employee was notified by the dis- 
trict public employment office was not 
suitable within the meaning of the 
statutes. Employee’s eligibility for 
benefits is not terminated. 

126 Wis. A. (37 A 102). Enm- 
ployee worked for this employer as 
an arc-welder for several years. 
Shortly after being laid off, he regis- 
tered for work and filed claim for un- 
employment benefits. 

In the week of his first registration, 
the district public employment office 
referred him to another employer 
who was seeking the services of an 
arc-welder. The new work offered 
wages in excess of the employee’s 
weekly benefit rate, but he refused to 
apply for the job on the grounds that 
the place of employment was not in 
the vicinity of his residence, and that 
he was not reasonably fitted to do the 
work. 

Although the place of work offered 
was 6 miles from the employee’s 
residence, there were adequate trans- 
portation facilities to and from his 
home, and the distance would have 
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caused him only a slight incon- 
venience. 

As to the employee’s second ob- 
jection, the new work consisted of 
light gauge steel welding, which is a 
specialized type of work in which he 
had had no experience. Approxi- 
mately a year before he had taken a 
test with the same employer and had 
not been hired. However, at the time 
he took the test he had been compli- 
mented on his work. Also, in 1935, 
he had passed a rigid government 
test in general arc-welding. 

Decision: The appeal tribunal 
therefore finds that the work to which 
the employee was referred was suit- 
able employment within the meaning 
of the statutes and employee did not 
have good cause for refusing to ap- 
ply for it. Employee’s eligibility for 
benefits terminated. 


Labor Disputes 
14 Wis. R. (37 C 34). The em- 


ployee last worked as a “‘coal passer” 
in the power house of the employer’s 
plant. When he went to work on 
the morning following his last day of 
employment, he learned that a strike 
had been called by his union, and he 
was denied admission to the plant by 
pickets posted by the union. Later 
that day the union granted him per- 
mission to work in the power house. 
He reported to his foreman but was 
told that there was nothing for him 
to do and that he would be called 
when work was available. The strike 
continued in active progress for 14 
weeks thereafter, during which time 
the employee was never called upon 
to return to work for the reason that 
the inactivity created by the strike did 
away with the necessity for his serv- 
ices. 




















Decision: Employee lost his em- 
ployment because of a strike in active 
progress in the establishment in which 
he was employed, within the meaning 
of the statutes, and that said strike 
was in active progress during the 14 
weeks following the week in which he 
lost his employment. Benefits sus- 
pended. 

12 Wis. A. (37 A 151). Employer 
had never operated under a “closed 
shop” agreement, although most of 
the employees are members of the 
same union. For some time prior to 
his employment, this employee had 
worked in a strike-bound factory. 
When the union heard of this, the 
chief steward of the union informed 
the employer that unless the employee 
was discharged immediately he would 
call a sit-down strike in the employ- 
er’s factory. At the time the chief 
steward had the authority of the 
union to call such a strike, and in 
order to avert it, the employer dis- 
charged the employee. At no time 
thereafter was the employee called 
upon by the employer to report for 
work, 

Decision: Employee was dis- 
charged but not for misconduct con- 
nected with his employment within the 
meaning of the statutes. Benefits al- 
lowed accordingly. 


Misconduct 
15 Wis. A. (37 A 2). Employee 


worked for employer for five seasons 
in various capacities about the plant, 
was working for the employer at the 
end of October 1936 and was ex- 
pected to report for available work 
on November 2 and 3. Employee 
failed to report for work on Novem- 
ber 2 and 3. He did not notify the 
employer that he would be absent 
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from work on those days. Employee 
had sufficient opportunity to give the 
employer notice but he failed to do so. 
Employee failed to report for work 
because he had been in a fist fight 
Sunday night, November 1, 1936, 
and as a result he was too sore and 
bruised to do any work. Engaging 
in this fight was a matter within the 
control of the employee, and he could 
have reasonably anticipated that it 
might incapacitate him for work the 
next day. 

Employee reported for work on 
November 4 to secure information 
which would enable him to straighten 
out an income-tax matter and not for 
the purpose of reporting for work. 
A notice was sent to employee on No- 
vember 4 that he was discharged. 

Decision: Employee’s failure to 
report for work and his failure to 
notify the employer that he would not 
be at work constitute misconduct 
within the meaning of the statutes. 
Benefits denied. 

21 Wis. A. (37 4177). Em- 
ployee worked in the employer’s fac- 
tory for three and one-half years. 
Factory was not operated on Satur- 
days. However, on Friday of the 
last week of his employment employee 
was requested to report for special 
work on the following day. Employee 
stated that he would do so but be- 
cause of an urgent personal matter 
he unexpectedly had to leave the city 
Friday night. He instructed his wife 
to notify his foreman the following 
morning that he would be unable to 
report for work that day. His wife 
called the factory as instructed but 
was unable to get the message to the 
foreman. Employee was discharged 
when he reported for work on Mon- 
day morning. 
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Employer alleged at hearing that 
a further reason for the employee’s 
discharge was his habit of leaving 
work before quitting time. How- 
ever, the employee’s discharge was 
not related to this course of behavior. 
It was customary for workers to 
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completed his work before leaving 
and had generally asked permission 
togo. No reprimand or warning had 
ever been given by the employer to 
terminate this shop custom. 

Decision: Employee was not dis- 
charged for misconduct connected 


with his employment within the mean- 


leave at the completion of their day’s 
ing of the statutes. Benefits allowed. 


assignment. Employee had always 





FRENCH PEASANTS 


These going home at dusk 
Along the lane, 

After the day’s warm work, 
Do not complain. 


Were you to say to them, 
“What does it mean? 

What is it all about, 
This troubled dream?” 


They would not understand, 
They’d go their way, 

Or, if they spoke at all, 
They’d surely say: 


“Dawn is the time to rise, 
Days are to earn 

Bread and the midday rest, 
Dusk to return; 


“To be content, to pray, 
To hear songs sung, 
Or to make wayside love, 

If one is young. 


“All from the good God comes, ; 
All then is good; i 
Sorrow is known to Him, : 
And understood.” 


One who had questioned all, 
And was not wise, 

Might be ashamed to meet 
Their quiet eyes. 


All is so clear to them, 
All is so plain; 

These who go home at dusk, 
Along the lane. 


Monk GIBBON 











NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


DECISIONS 


Inasmuch as the tabulations showing the results of certifications of representatives and the 
Board’s directions of elections are now made public by the National Labor Relations Board, the 
publication of this material has been discontinued by the American Federationist. The information 
on these subjects, hitherto published in these pages, may be secured by writing to the American 


Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.—Editor, 


Written Agreements 


N the decision handed down April 
I 6th in the case of the Inland Steel 

Company of Chicago, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ruled 
that when an agreement is reached 
between an employer and the union 
as a result of collective bargaining 
such an agreement must be reduced 
to writing, if the union so requests, in 


of North America, Local Union No. 
159, decided July 7, 1936. 

In the Inland Steel decision the 
Board laid down the principle that it 
is necessary to carry collective bar- 
gaining to its logical conclusion of 
written agreement and specifically 
related this requirement to the unfair 
labor practice procedure of the Act. 
In the Inland Steel decision the Board 
said: 































order to constitute an acceptance by 
the employer of the collective bar- 
gaining obligation imposed by the 
Act. 

In this decision the Board made it 
clear that employers were not com- 
pelled by the Act to agree upon any 
particular terms submitted by unions. 
The decision stressed, however, that 
the employers were required to accept 
the procedure of collective bargaining 
and that a refusal to reduce to writing 
terms and conditions which had been 
agreed upon was tantamount to a re- 
fusal of the obligation to bargain col- 
lectively imposed by the Act. 

The principle embodied in this rul- 
ing had already been established by 
the first National Labor Relations 
Board in a case of the National Ani- 
line and Chemical Company and 
Allied Chemical Workers, Local No. 
18705, decided October 3, 1934, and 
in the case of the St. Joseph Stock 
Yards Company and Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 


“Coming to the question of a 
signed, written agreement as dis- 
tinguished from an oral agreement, 
we cannot find any justification for 
drawing a line between the two and 
holding that an unwillingness to enter 
into a written agreement is lawful, 
but that embodying understandings in 
oral agreements is an employer’s obli- 
gation. * * * Employees realize that 
ordinary business dealings of any 
magnitude and complexity are con- 
ducted through written agreements. 
They rightly ter that an oral agree- 
ment paves the way for prolonged 
haggling over what actually was 
agreed to. * * * We do not say that 
oral agreements, if acceptable both 
to employers and employees, are 
invalid. But employees, in insisting 
on a written agreement, are merely 
asking what any prudent businessman 
would expect as a matter of course 
from those with whom he deals.” 


Having reviewed the evidence 
introduced in the case, showing that 
written agreements have become the 
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“established practice” in present day 
collective bargaining relationships, 
the Board summarized its position as 
follows: 


“We can reach but one conclusion. 
Under Section 8 (5) of the Act the 
employer is required to accept the 
procedure of collective bargaining. 
The nature of this obligation must be 
determined in light of the historical 
meaning of the term ‘collective bar- 
gaining’ and the spirit and purpose 
of the Act. As we have seen, the 
reduction of collective agreements to 
writing has become an integral ele- 
ment of the collective bargaining 
process. In addition, from the view- 
point of harmonious and cooperative 
labor relations, as well as of business 
practice, the importance of reducing 
collective agreements to writing is 
obvious. The respondent can advance 
no reason for refusing to conform to 
such practice except those solely anti- 
union in character. It follows that the 
respondent must comply with this 
requirement to the same extent that it 
must meet, negotiate in good faith, 
and accept the other conditions of 
collective bargaining procedure. We 
think it plain that any other inter- 
pretation of Section 8 (5) would be 
contrary to the whole spirit and pur- 
pose of the Act.” 

In view of the important bearing 
this decision has upon the collective 
bargaining procedure in cases in 
which the protection of the Act has 
been invoked, it is timely to review 
the approach to this question not only 
by the present National Labor Rela- 
tions Board but also by the labor 
boards which preceded it since the 
right to bargain collectively had been 
established under Section 7(a) of the 
N.I.R.A. in June, 1933. 

In the very first case passed upon 
by the first National Labor Board, in 
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the matter of H. W. Anthony Mill, 
et al., and American Federation of 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, de- 
cided September 27, 1933, the union 
requested the employers to enter into 
written agreements covering the rela- 
tionship between the employer and 


employees and _ recognizing the 
union as the representative of the 
employees. The respondent employ- 
ers refused to sign such agreement 
and the union threatened to call a 
strike. Upon submission of the dis- 
pute to the Board the parties agreed 
to an election of representatives of 
employees ‘‘to deal with the manage- 
ment in working out agreements deal- 
ing with the relationship of employees 
and employer.” The employers con- 
tended, however, that this merely 
meant their assumption of obligation 
to deal with the employees’ repre- 
sentatives but not to enter into writ- 
ten agreements. In its decision the 
Board wrote that under the terms of 
the original understanding it was 
“incumbent on the respondents and 
the representatives of the employees 
to work out written agreements 
which shall deal with and define the 
relationship of the respondents and 
their employees for a stated period of 
time.” 

In the matter of Pierson Manufac- 
turing Company and United Garment 
W orkers of America, Local No. 247, 
decided December 28, 1933, the 
National Labor Board ruled that 
“the company and the representatives 
of the employees shall proceed at once 
to negotiate an agreement covering 
the labor conditions in this plant, and 
any agreement which may be reached 
shall be reduced to writing.” 

In the matter of the Harriman 
Hosiery Mills and United Textile 
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Workers of America, decided Jan- 
uary 10, 1934, a strike was precipi- 
tated partly as a result of the employ- 
er’s refusal to enter into a written 
agreement. In this case the National 
Labor Board ruled that “in the event 
an agreement is reached it shall be 
reduced to writing and a copy of the 
agreement signed by an official of the 
company and a duly selected repre- 
sentative of the employees shall be 
posted upon bulletin board of ‘the 
mill.” 

Similar position was taken by the 
National Labor Board in the matter 
of Connecticut Coke Company and 
United Coke and Gas Workers 
Union No. 18829, decided June 30, 
1934. 

The first National Labor Relations 
Board, created June 29, 1934, and 
charged with the administration of 
the provisions of Public Resolution 
No. 44 of 73d Congress, as well as of 
Section 7(a), was placed on a some- 
what firmer statutory ground in deal- 
ing with this question. The employ- 
ers’ refusal to reduce the terms of a 
union agreement to writing was 
brought up before the first National 
Labor Relations Board in the matter 
of Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. and 
Wholesale House Workers Union 
No. 18316, decided December 25, 
1934. In this case, although the 
Board discussed critically the com- 
pany’s refusal to bargain in good 
faith and arrive at a binding agree- 
ment, whether oral or written, for an 
appropriate term, no specific require- 
ment was made in the Board’s decision 
to reduce a negotiated agreement to 
writing. This was done undoubtedly 
because of the company’s refusal to 
enter into an agreement of any kind. 

In the famous decision of the first 





National Labor Relations Board in 
the matter of Houde Engineering 
Corporation and United Automobile 
Workers Federal Labor Union No. 
18839, decided August 30, 1934, the 
Board said: “Collective bargaining 
* * * is simply a means to an end. 
The end is an agreement.” Pointing 
out that the Recovery Act was not 
enacted to promote discussions, the 
Board said that “the statute was 
enacted to promote the making of 
collective agreements covering terms 
of employment for definite periods, 
as an integral part of the process of 
stabilizing industry upon a new and 
juster basis.” This decision summed 
up the approach to the problem which 
was developed by the first National 
Labor Relations Board and was 
later embodied in the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

The direct precedent to the Inland 
Steel decision of the present Board 
was the decision of the first National 
Labor Relations Board in the matter 
of National Aniline and Chemical 
Company and Allied Chemical W ork- 
ers, Local No. 18075, decided 
October 3, 1934. In this decision the 
Board said: 


“Section 7(a) * * * requires 
employers to go further than merely 
to receive the duly constituted repre- 
sentatives of their employees, to give 
ear to their demands, and to assent to 
such demands if they are satisfactory. 
The statute imposes duties consistent 
with its purpose. It contemplates that 
the demands of the employees, or 
modifications of such demands, if 
acceptable to the employer, be 
embodied in an agreement, and that 
such an agreement bind both parties 
for a certain period of time. If such 
an agreement did not run for a definite 
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period of time it would be without 
legal validity as an agreement. The 
collective bargaining requirement in 
Section 7(a), if it did not contem- 
plate the embodiment of mutually 
satisfactory terms in a legally valid 
agreement, would be empty of sig- 
nificance. * * * 

“In view of the argument of the 
Union that a collective agreement, 
under Section 7(a), must necessarily 
be reduced to writing, we desire to 
state, without touching on the appli- 
cability of the Statutes of Fraud of the 
several States, that a collective oral 
agreement is not necessarily invalid. 
However, the proposals originally 
submitted by the Union in this case 
included detailed provisions covering 
wages, hours and a variety of work- 
ing conditions. If an employer assents 
to most or all of such proposals, the 
resulting agreement, unless reduced to 
writing, will be so impractical of 
enforcement and so fruitful of dis- 
putes concerning terms that an 
insistence by an employer that he will 
go no further than to enter into an 
oral agreement may be evidenced, in 
the light of other circumstances in the 
case, of a denial of the right of col- 
lective bargaining. The point is fur- 
ther illustrated by this case when it is 
noted that although Osborn insists 
that the plant notice which was posted 
after the conferences with the Union 
embody all the understandings which 
had been reached, the Union as 
strenuously insists that the plant 
notice was either incomplete or 
inexact in three important par- 
ticulars.” 


In the St. Joseph Stock Yards Com- 
pany decision the present National 
Labor Relations Board reviewed the 
precedents set by other boards and 
stressed the committee reports which 
made clear the legislative intent of 
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Congress on this point in enacting 
the Labor Relations law. 

The Board pointed out that the 
House report on the National Labor 
Relations Act spoke of Section 8 (5) 
as designed to “encourage collective 
bargaining and the making of agree- 
ments” and that the Senate report 
stated that: “the object of collective 
bargaining is the making of agree- 
ments that will stabilize business con- 
ditions and fix fair standards of 
working conditions.” 

In the St. Joseph Stock Yards 
Company case, the employer again 
asserted that to him collective bar- 
gaining means no more than discus- 
sion designed to clarify employer 
policy and does not include nego- 
tiations looking toward the adoption 
of a binding agreement. In its 
decision, the Board said: 


“The respondent presses upon us 
its willingness at all times to receive 
and discuss the collective demands 
presented to it and to state its decision 
on those demands. But it asserts that 
it is enough that any acquiescence in 
those demands be made tangible by 
their adoption as part of its business 
policy and argues that it is not 
required to enter into an agree- 
ment embodying the understanding 
reached. Such confirmation through 
agreement is said to be unnecessary, 
for its employees have been informed 
that the respondent intends to con- 
tinue the business policy thus inaug- 
urated or already in existence. But in 
asking protection against unforeseen 
changes in the respondent’s personnel 
and other uncertainties of the future, 
the employees are only acting as 
would any reasonable and prudent 
business man. To this the respondent 
replies that its policy is not to sign 
agreements or make agreements. 
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Certainly we cannot take such a state- 
ment literally. It would be prepos- 
terous to claim that all of respond- 
ent’s multifarious activities are based, 
not upon the customary contracts of 
commerce, but solely upon the hope 
that the policies of the concerns and 
individuals participating in those 
activities will continue unaltered. 
The respondent’s statement simply 
means that its policy is not to enter 
into agreements with labor organiza- 
tions representing its employees. 
‘The solution of the problem lies 
in the recognition of that attitude. 
Such an attitude grows out of an 
antipathy toward organization of 
workers and a refusal to concede that 
the policy of the United States shall 
be the policy of the respondent. It 
is designed to thwart and slowly stifle 
the Union by denying to it the fruits 
of achievement. It is based upon the 
knowledge that in time employees will 
grow weary of an organization which 
cannot point to benefits that are 
openly credited to its aggressiveness 
and vigilance and not to an employ- 
er’s benevolence that on the surface 
may appear genuine but in truth is 
forced upon the employer by the 
organization. To many his unwilling- 
ness to enter into an agreement with 
a labor organization may seem no 
more than a harmless palliative for 
the employer’s pride and to amount 
only to a petty refusal to concede an 
unimportant point purely as a face- 
saving device. But the frequency with 
which the old Board was compelled to 
denounce such a policy on the part of 
employers indicates its potency as a 
device subtly calculated to lead to dis- 
integration of an employee organiza- 
tion. Viewed from the other side, the 
main objective of organized labor 
for long has been the collective agree- 
ment and the history of organization 
and collective bargaining may be 
written in terms of the constant striv- 





ing for union recognition through 
agreement. In many cases employees 
have left their employment and 
struck solely because of the employ- 
er’s refusal to enter into a collective 
agreement. An objective that has 
been so bitterly contested by employer 
and employee, that has been the cause 
of many long and costly strikes, must 
be evaluated in the light of the con- 
flict it has produced. The respond- 
ent’s persistent adherence to the 
policy of not entering into agreements 
with labor organizations representing 
its employees must be regarded as an 
intentional and effective interference 
with the employees’ exercise of rights 
guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act. 

“We therefore conclude that the 
Act imposes upon employers the duty 
to meet with the duly designated 
representatives of their employees, to 
bargain in good faith with them in a 
genuine attempt to achieve an under- 
standing on the proposals and coun- 
ter-proposals advanced, and, finally, 
if an understanding is reached, to 
embody that understanding in a bind- 
dl agreement for a definite term. 

ere the respondent and the Union 
had in the course of their negotiations 
achieved a meeting of the minds 
upon four points. The Union then 
requested that the respondent enter 
into an agreement containing these 
four points. In our view of the Act, 
the minds of the parties having met, 
it imposed upon the respondent a 
definite obligation to embody the 
understanding in an agreement. The 
respondent’s failure to do so consti- 
tuted an unfair labor practice, within 
the meaning of Section 8, subdivisions 
(1) and (5). 

“We must not be considered as 
holding that an employer is obligated 
by the Act to accede without more to 
the terms of the contract presented to 
him by the representatives of his 
employees. The Act does not so pro- 
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vide and we make no such interpre- 

tation. The Senate Report is clear on 

this point: 
‘““*The committee wishes to dispel 
any possible false impression that 
this bill is designed to compel the 
making of agreements or to per- 
mit governmental supervision of 
their terms. It must be stressed 
that the duty to bargain collec- 
tively does not carry with it the 
duty to reach an agreement, 
because the essence of collective 
bargaining is that either party 
shall be free to decide whether 
proposals made to it are satis- 
factory.’ 


‘Thus, an employer is not required to 
sign the specific agreement presented 
to him by representatives of his 
employees. Nor is he obligated to 
agree to any of their demands solely 
for the sake of reaching some agree- 
ment when genuine accord is impos- 
sible although both sides are acting 
in good faith. But the line between 
these privileged areas and the duty 
imposed by the Act is distinct; the 
employer must negotiate in good 
faith in an endeavor to reach an 
understanding, and that understand- 
ing if eventually achieved, must be 
incorporated into an agreement if 
the representatives of the employees 
so request. Even that duty does not 
require that the employer enter into 
an unalterable obligation for an 
extended period of time, since many 
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collective agreements contain a clause 
permitting termination or modifica- 
tion by either party upon prescribed 
notice. The duration of the agree- 
ment, like any of its substantive 
terms, is a matter for negotiation 
between the parties.” 


In the Inland Steel Company 
decision, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board did not modify the 
position it had taken in the St. Joseph 
Stock Yards Company case. It merely 
clarified that position by stating that 
“the reduction of collective agree- 
ments to writing has become an 
integral element of the collective bar- 
gaining process,” and that it there- 
fore follows “that the respondent 
must comply with this requirement to 
the same extent that it must meet, 
negotiate in good faith, and accept 
the other conditions of collective bar- 
gaining procedure.” Thus the prin- 
ciple established in the Inland Steel 
case may be reduced to the simple 
proposition that when an agreement 
is reached as to terms and conditions 
of employment between the employer 
and the union, the refusal of the 
employer to accede to the union 
demand to reduce such agreement to 
writing constitutes a refusal to bar- 
gain collectively and is therefore an 
unfair labor practice within the mean- 
ing of Section 8(5) of the Act. 


Notice—The monologue “It’s Together That Counts” by Joseph Lawrence, published in the 
April AMERICAN FEpDERATIONIST, should have carried a note to the effect that no use or performance 
could be had without permission from The New Theatre League, 132 West 42nd Street, New York 


City, and the payment in advance of $1.00 as royalty for each use or performance. 
your help in circulating this information in connection with the monologue.—EpiTor. 


We request 
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FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


VERY depression brings proposals from employers for wage reduc- 
E tions. It is an ancient practice to ask Labor to take its share of 
losses so that industry can adjust to depression conditions. Some 
employers try to get “voluntary” reductions by telling the union con- 
tracts can be secured but only on conditions necessitating lower production 
costs and implying that after all you are lucky to have work at any wage. 
Then there are the railroads which ask their employees to agree to a volun- 
tary cut while they ask the Government to loan them public funds! 

No employer has the right to ask employees to accept wage reductions 
without showing them the books of the firm as evidence of good faith. 
When accounts are available the union usually needs the services of a 
friendly and competent certified public accountant. Accounts are not al- 
ways intended to disclose the facts about costs, profits and distribution 
of income. One firm asked its employees to take a wage cut on ground 
it had made no profits. The union’s suspicions were aroused by the firm’s 
published advertisements emphasizing its prosperous condition. Its ac- 
counts seemed to sustain the firm’s contention but our accountant who went 
over the figures soon discovered that very comfortable profits were hidden 
under disproportionately large allowances for depreciation. 

In the present stage of business activity it is particularly important 
that union representatives, preparatory to negotiations for collective bar- 
gaining, have a financial statement on their firm and a line on prospects for 
the future. Without such information you must argue blindly and have no 
basis for judgment in evaluating employers’ proposals. Wage negotiations 
must proceed upon a basis of facts. In presenting union proposals you must 
be able to prove they are practical and financially sound. In judging 
financial soundness you should bear in mind that a business is organized 
to continue over a period of time and to weather bad times as well as 
good. Reserves are set aside to tide over the lean years. This principle 
should apply to all fixed charges such as interest, dividends and wages. 

It is possible to get from a number of sources the published state- 
ments of companies or corporations and salaries paid executives, business 
outlook, financial history, etc. This material is essential to the presenta- 
tion of Labor’s case, but it should be an established praciice for the 
employer to produce complete records as a basis for negotiation. This 
practice will establish a basis for deciding proposals in the light of their 
effect upon business as well as upon consuming power and wage earners’ 
progress. The American Federation of Labor can help you to get avail- 
able financial information on your company as well as to know standards 
for workers in your industry in other parts of the country. 

You can build up support for wage negotiations by helping all union 
members to understand some of the problems involved by setting aside 
time in union meetiigs for discussion of different problems by specific 
persons. The agreements published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST from 
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month to month, or agreements of some local unions in your locality, 
could be briefly described and considered with reference to the needs of 
your local. The result would be increased understanding and wider knowl- 
edge of union problems. Some adaptation of this suggestion ought to be 


tried in every local union. 


Fraternally yours, 


A Goon 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


UNION AGREEMENTS 


Limestone Workers’ Agreement 


Tuis AGREEMENT made and entered into this 
19th day of February 1938, by and between the 
American Lime and Stone Company, party of 
the first part, hereinafter called the “Employer” 

and 
Limestone Workers’ Union No. 19450, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, party 
of the second part, hereinafter called the 
“Union”, which is recognized as the sole bar- 
gaining agent for employees in the Bellefonte 
plants, consisting of No. 19 Mine, Plant No. 19, 
Plant No. 20 and their service departments, to 
govern working conditions, hours of work and 
wages. 

Article I—Grievances 


The party of the first part shall recognize 
from time to time either a Committee or prop- 
erly delegated officials of the party of the second 
part for the purpose of adjusting such griev- 
ances as may properly come before these adjust- 
ment conferences during the life of this agree- 
ment. Either party may submit grievances to 
the other party for consideration at such adjust- 
ment conferences between the Union and the 
Management. Such grievances shall be submitted 
in writing and replied to by the other party 
within seven (7) days thereafter, with extensions 
of time by mutual agreement. 


Article II—Conciliation 


If the Grievance Committee and the Manage- 
ment fail to adjust promptly and satisfactorily 
any complaint or grievance under the provisions 
of Article I, the Grievance Committee may re- 
quest that it be considered by the Union Offi- 





cials and the Employer, or may request imme- 
diate consideration by a Conciliation Board. 

The Conciliation Board shall be composed of 
two men selected by the Union, and two men 
selected by the Employer, and an impartial 
chairman. The Grievance Committee and the 
Employer jointly shall request the Director of 
Conciliation of the United States Department of 
Labor to assign from among the experienced 
members of its salaried conciliation staff an 
Umpire or Chairman for the Board who shall 
be without vote. The decisions of the Concilia- 
tion Board shall be unanimous, final, and bind- 
ing on both sides and retroactive to the date 
of the grievance. 

There shall be no strike or lockout unless the 
Conciliation Board shall have failed to reach 
an agreement within ten days after the first 
meeting, and provided also that the Grievance 
Committee and the Employer have not agreed 
to an extension of time for further consideration. 


Article I1I—Conditions of Employment 


Except as hereinafter provided, all time 
worked in excess of eight (8) hours in any one 
(1) day, or forty (40) hours in any one (1) 
week, shall be paid at the rate of time and 
half time. The week shall run from Saturday 
midnight until Saturday midnight. On emer- 
gency calls employees shall be guaranteed a mini- 
mum of two (2) hours pay at standard rates, 
except in the case of the Pump Man, who shall 
be guaranteed four (4) hours. Whenever neces- 
sary, workmen may be called out one and one- 
half (134) hours before their regular starting 
time at standard rates. Shift changes are ex- 
cepted from this overtime provision, provided 
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the employee does not work longer than eight 
(8) hours on any one (1) shift and obtains 
an eight (8) hour rest between shifts. Any call 
after and up until one and one-half (134) 
hours before the regular work shift shall be 
termed an emergency call unless pre-arranged 
at least eight (8) hours before the time for 
call shift to start. 

No time shall be subject to more than one (1) 
overtime provision. 

Time and half time shall be paid for work 
done on Sundays and the following legal holi- 
days: Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas. The classes of work excepted on 
Sunday, but not holidays, are as follows: 


Gas Producer Operators 

Coal and Ash Men 

Stone Men (Feed and of Rotary Kilns 
and Stone Men helpers) 

Scale Pickers 

Shaft Kiln Operators 

Shaft Kiln Lime Loaders 

Mine Pump Men 


Article IV—Seniority 


Seniority shall be governed by the Seniority 
Agreement dated February 19th, 1938, attached 
to this agreement and made a part thereof. 


Article V—Wages 


The wage rates in effect on January 31, 1938 
shall remain in force during the life of this 
agreement. 


Article VI—Check-Off 


The Company is willing to continue a form 
of optional Check-off permitting each employee 
who desires the Company to deduct Union dues 
from his payroll payments to sign a card pre- 
pared by Company counsel and approved by the 
Union, and executed by the employee, accord- 
ing to his voluntary, uncoerced rights. 


Article VII—Duration of Agreement 


This agreement becomes effective upon the 
signing by both parties, and continues in full 
effect until January 31st, 1939. 

In Witness Whereof, the said American Lime 
and Stone Company, party of the first part, has 
caused its corporate seai to be hereunto affixed, 
signed by its Vice-President and duly attested 
by its Assistant Secretary, and the said Limestone 
Workers’ Union No. 19450, party of the second 
part, has caused its seal to be hereunto affixed, 
signed by its President and duly attested by its 
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Financial Secretary, also the confirming signa- 
tures of its officers, trustees and Grievance Com- 
mittee this 19th day of February 1938. 


AMERICAN LIME AND STONE COMPANY 


By Samuet M. SHALLCRoss, Vice-President 
Attest: MacDALEN S. Lyon, Ass’t Secretary 


Witness: IDA FisHER. 


LIMESTONE WORKERS’ UNION NO. 19450 
By Lee C. Lyons, President 


JosepH KNAPIK, Financial Secretary 
LauRENCE S. HARNISH, Vice-President 
JosepH Evockx, Treasurer 

F. B. Scan, Recording Secretary 


Attest 


Geo. EmMIL 
Trustees< JosEPH RIGLIN 
{ jen KNAPIK 
Geo. S. KELLERMAN 
Georce I. GENTZEL 
Anprew G. KNAPIK 
GeorcE Ross 


Witness: JosEPpH KNAPIK 


Grievance 
Committee 


Memorandum of Agreement Made and En- 
tered Into This 19th Day of February, One 
Thousand Nine Hundred Thirty-eight, by and 
Between the Representatives of the Local Lime- 
stone Workers’ Union No. 19450 and the Amer- 
ican Lime and Stone Company, Regarding 
Regulations for Seniority, as follows:— 

A. During temporary periods when impos- 
sible to employ all employees who have been in 
the service of the Company continuously since 
February 1, 1935, the maximum weekly work- 
ing schedule, the available time shall be divided 
equally as far as practicable among all employees 
engaged in similar work. 

B. Should it be impossible, during periods of 
scarcity of work for the Company to furnish 
employment for all those additional employees 
placed during busy periods, the force of em- 
ployees may be reduced. In this reduction, how- 
ever, seniority shall govern the selection of 
those to be laid off, the older employees in 
length of service to be retained wherever practi- 
cable. Should a difference of opinion arise be- 
tween the officials of the Company and the 
Representatives of the Employees concerning the 
operations of this provision, the question shall 
be settled in the same manner as other griev- 
ances under the terms of the agreement. This 
does not apply to employees with less than six 
(6) months continuous service. 

C. If it becomes necessary to reduce the work- 
ing forces under these provisions, those em- 
ployees laid off shall be again re-employed, in 
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the order of their seniority, when the Company 
again adds to the number of employees in the 
various divisions, Any man who fails to report 
for duty within forty-eight (48) hours of noti- 
fication shall lose right to the job for which 
called, on the next call if the man again fails 
to report for work within forty-eight (48) 
hours he shall then lose all seniority rights and 
his name stricken from the list. 

When new jobs are created or vacancies 
occur in the respective divisions, the oldest em- 
ployee in point of service shall, if sufficient 
ability is shown by trial, be given preference 
in filling such new job or vacancy that may 
be desirable to them. All vacancies or new 
jobs created will be bulletined for a period of 
two (2) days and each job will be given a defi- 
nite name and the job will retain its specific 
qualifications. Employees exercising their senior- 
ity rights under this clause will lose their rights 
to the job they left, and if after a fair trial they 
fail to qualify to the new job they will have to 
take whatever job will be open in their division. 
If the Management is not able to find an em- 
ployee who is entitled to the new job because 
of ability and efficiency, then Management will 
go outside of regular employees’ roster. 

D. The representatives of the Company and 
the representatives of the employees, shall as 
soon as possible, list the employees and decide 
upon an official seniority list or record which 
shall be used in the operation of the seniority 
clause in the future. A copy of this list shall 
be furnished the representative of the Em- 
ployees, 


Brushmakers’ 


Made and entered into this 2nd day of April 
1937, by and between the Richards Brush Com- 
pany of Seattle, King County, Washington, 
hereinafter designated as the Company, and the 
Brushmakers Union Local No. 20174 of Seattle, 
King County, Washington, hereinafter desig- 
nated as the Union. The parties hereto, desir- 
ing to continue harmonious relations clearly to 
define mutual obligations, stipulate and agree to 
the following: 


Articles of Agreement 

Art. 1, Sec. 1—All persons employed by the 
Company and coming under the Union’s jurisdic- 
tion shall be members in good standing of the 
Brush Makers Union Local 20174. 

Sec. 2—When the company employs help they 
shall give preference to Union members if avail- 
able and competent. 

Sec. 3—If no Union help is available, the 
Company shall employ one of his own choosing 
with the understanding that said employee be- 
comes a member of the Union within 30 days, 
if still retained in service. 
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E. An employee transferred at request of the 
Management from one position to another will 
retain seniority in the position from which 
transferred. 

F. Seniority in general employment with the 
Company shall not apply as between two major 
divisions of the Company work at Bellefonte: 
these divisions shall be known as— 


“A”—Mine operations and raw stone prepa- 
ration, to and including Screen House. 
“B”—Lime burning, manufacturing and pack- 
ing departments, and maintenance con- 
nected therewith. 


G. Men employed on construction projects 
(other than regular employees) will have no 
seniority rights. 

Lee C. Lyons 
JosEPH KNAPIK 
JosEPH Evock 

GEoRGE S. KELLERMAN 
GeorGcE L. GENTZEL 
ANDREW G. KNAPIK 
JosEPH KNAPIK 
GEoRGE ROBB 


Altest: JosEPH KNAPIK 


AMERICAN LIME AND STONE COMPANY 


SAMUEL M. SHALLCROSS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Manager. 
Attest: 
MacpA.Len S, Lyon 
Assistant Secretary. 


Agreement 


Sec. 4—In the reduction and restoration of 
forces, seniority shall prevail if experience is 
sufficient. 

Sec. 5—An employee’s seniority record shall 
be broken only when an employee is discharged 
for just cause or leaves the employ of the Com- 
pany of his own accord. 

Sec. 6—The Union shall determine all senior- 
ity rights of each employee. 

Sec. 7—The duly authorized committee of the 
Union shall be furnished with a list of all 
employees of the company, setting out the date 
of last employment of each employee. 

Sec. 8—The Company agrees to provide such 
safeguards as are necessary to maintain the 
health and safety of its employees. 

Sec. 9—In case of extensive reduction in forces 
the Union has the right to rotate the work so 
that all members shall receive the same num- 
ber of hours of employment. 

Sec. 1o—There shall be no discrimination 
against, or any favoritism shown to any em- 
ployee by the management or the supervisors. 

Sec. 11—In the event of any employee cov- 


























ered by this agreement should be discharged 
and if after investigating it is proven that 
such employee has been unfairly dealt with, 
the employee so dealt with shall be restored to 
service in his original position and paid for 
all time lost as a result of such discharge. It 
is agreed, however, that the case must be 
brought to the attention of the management, 
by the duly authorized committee of the Union 
within five (5) days. 


Hours 


Art. II, Sec. r—Eight (8) hours, shall con- 
stitute a day’s work and no employee covered 
by this agreement will be permitted to work 
longer in any twenty-four (24) hour period, 
except in case of break down or emergency. 

Sec. 2—Should overtime work be necessary, 
it shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
one half time (134) the hourly rate. 


Sec. 3—Work performed on Saturday, Sun- 
day, New Years Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one half 
time (134). 

Sec. 4—Watchman shall be excluded from the 
provisions of Sections 1, 2 and 3 ofi this Article 
but no watchman, so classified shall perform 
any other duties except those as have been ac- 
credited as watchman duties, namely, Janitor 
service, policing of property and serving steam 
equipment. 

Sec. 5—It is agreed that watchman will be 
permitted to be off duty one Saturday night, 
every two weeks, from April 1st to October rst. 


Wages 
Art. III, Sec. 1—It is agreed that the follow- 
ing Classification of Work will be made effective 


upon the completion and execution of this agree- 
ment: 


CLASSIFICATION OF WorK 


Bristle Dep't 
First Class Work 


Paint Brush Dep’t 
First Class Work 


Combers Brushmaking 
Cupping and tieing Rubbering 
Mixing Stucco nailing 


Kalso assembling 
Ferrule making 


Second Class Work 


Side trim and sand 
Nailing 
Stamping 


Second Class Work 


Combing riflings 
Boiling bristle 
Other helpers 
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Second Class Work 
Striping 

Roof driving 
Trimming 
Handling 

Buffing 

Cleaning 
Washing 


Woodworking Dep't 
First Class Work 
Turning 


Automatic lathe setup 
Sticker machine 


Household Dep’t 
First Class Work 


Setting 

Punching 

Boreing 

Twisted wire 

Broom and kal. assem. 


Second Class Work Second Class Work 


Assistant punchers Shaping 
Assistant setters Sawing 
Assistant twisted wire Sanding 


Auto. lathe operator 
Lacquer finisher 


Drawn work 
Mopmaking 
Wrapping 
Trimming 
Cleaning 


Sec. 2—It is agreed that the following Classi- 
fication of Employees will be made effective upon 
the completion and execution of this agreement. 


1. TTRADESMAN—Any employee with 8 or more 
years experience who can competently do three 
or more first class jobs. The minimum wage 
for Tradesmen shall be not less than fifty-six 
and one-quarter cents per hour. 

2. SEMI-SKILLED—Any employee with less than 
8 years and more than 3 years experience who 
can competently do most 2nd class jobs in his 
dep’t. The minimum wage for Semi-Skilled 
shall be not less than forty-three and three- 
quarters cents per hour. 


3. APPRENTICES—Any beginner with less than 
three years experience, or any assistant who can 
do only one class of work. An apprentice shall 
start at the lowest grade job in his dept. and 
work his way up to semi-skilled work. An ap- 
prentice shall receive not less than thirty-five 
cents an hour which shall be increased to 
thirty-seven and one half cents per hour after 
having been employed by the Company six 
months, 

Sec. 3—If there is an opening in one depart- 
ment, an employee in another department can 
be transferred to this job provided he is com- 
petent. 

Sec. 4—It is agreed that for the best interests 
of both the Company and the Union all piece 
work shall be eliminated; and all labor shall 
be figured at an hourly rate with the exception 
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of the watchman whose wages shall be figured 
on a weekly basis. 

Sec. 5—It is agreed that the attached Exhibit 
A is a true statement of all the present Union 
members in their correct classification and in- 
cludes the present rate per hour paid before this 
agreement goes into effect, the future rate per 
hour which will be effective upon the signing 
of this agreement, the number of years experi- 
ence, and the date of last employment. 


Termination 


Art. IV, Sec. 1—This agreement entered into 
by the above named parties, on this 2nd day of 
April, 1937, shall be in full effect and force 
for a period of six months, and shall continue 
in full force and effect thereafter until either 
party hereto shall give the other party fifteen 
(15) days. Conferences shall be held between 
the duly authorized committee of the Union and 
the Company, to negotiate such proposed 
changes to conclusion. 

Sec. 2—There shall be no strike or lock-out 
due to any controversy arising out of the opera- 
tion of this agreement, while negotiations for the 
adjustment are being carried on. 

Sec. 3—Should either the Company or the 
Union fail to agree on any disputed question 
after 15 days, both parties agree to mediate such 
questions with a committee made up of one rep- 
resentative of the Company, one representative 
of the Union, and one from the Seattle Central 
Labor Council. In case of inability of this com- 
mittee to mutually settle the question the matter 
will be submitted to the Central Labor Council 
for official action. 

Sec. 4—Nothing in this agreement governing 
the relations between the company and the 
Union shall be construed as the waiving of any 
rights or protection granted the Company or 
the Union under any applicable Federal or 
State Law. 


RICHARDS BRUSH CO., 
WALTER N. RICHARDS, Pres. 


BRUSH MAKERS UNION, LOCAL NO. 20174 
Louis FiscHER, President. 
Russet G. SELDEN, Secretary. 


ExHIBiIT A 
Future Present 
Date Last Rate Rate 
Employed Tradesman Per Hr. Per Hr. 
J. Chervenac ...... 75¢ 6834¢ 
P. Anderson ........ 75 68140 
i eee 7242 66 
A. Morganthaler ... 72% 66 
e/i/sg =. Pier .....<..... 67% 60 
T. Buckelear 66% 55 
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eee 623%4¢ gs¢ 
S. Grenkavich ...... 62% 55 
Al, Goal ........ 57% 49% 
Max Thompson .... 57% 51 
F. Debuckelear ..... 56% 47% 
SS ee 5614 44 
Bm. Costanse ........ 56%4 44 
 — eee 56%4 414 
Wm. Willson ...... 56%4 41% 
ee 56%4 41% 
BP. Paviiek ......... 56% 40 
Minimum ........ 56% 
Future Present 
Date Last Rate Rate 
Semi-skilled Employed PerHr. Per Hr. 
A ee 524%4¢ 6444¢ 
rere 51% 3834 
M. Walters ......... 50 42% 
We, PAVEGE ......4.. 4834 3814 
ree 46% 353% 
= ee 46%4 35% 
i. 46% 3534 
er eee 46% 353% 
ee eee 45 41% 
SO eee 45 3834 
eee 43% 353% 
Minimum .......... " 43% 
Future Present 
Date Last Rate Rate 
Apprentices Employed PerHr. Per Hr. 
J. Lombardi ........ 433%4¢ §63534¢ 
G. Billieart ......... 42% 3534 
BO eee 424 3534 
E. Stolenmyer ....... 42% 3534 
Sore 42% 35% 
E. Baldwin ......... 42% 3534 
=| eee 40 35% 
D. Bronkala ......... 40 37% 
Wm. Kennedy ....... 40 3534 
C,H Gee. ..... 2.00. $14.00 $12.10 
ee 35 3314 
eee 35¢ 


Note.—Providing the Company’s gross sales 
total $214,000 in the present year, they agree to 
pay to Union members, a bonus of 5% of their 
total earnings, in the present year. 


Synthetic Button Workers’ Agreement 


1. AN AGREEMENT made this Twelfth day of 
May, 1937, between, 

The Button Corporation of America, Inc., 
of Newark, New Jersey, party of the first part, 
hereinafter called the employer: and the Plastics 
and Synthetic Button Workers Federal Labor 
Union No. 20670 of the American Federation of 
Labor, party of the second part, hereinafter, 
called the Union, to cover hours of labor and 
working conditions as herein set forth. 

















2. In conformity with the National Relations 
Act, the management of this company agrees to 
deal with the Union thru its responsible chosen 
representative, viz, the American Federation 
of Labor, as the representative of its employees 
for collective bargaining. Said Union shall be 
the exclusive bargaining agency to represent all 
employees. The management further agrees that 
no employee shall be discriminated against be- 
cause he or she is a member of the union. 

3. Should any disagreements or disputes arise 
which cannot be settled between the Employer 
and the Union, said disagreement or dispute 
shall be submitted to a Board of Arbitration, 
consisting of two members chosen by the eme 
ployer and two members chosen by the Union, 
and a fifth disinterested person chosen by the 
four. The Arbitration board shall meet within 
one week after the dispute arises and render 
its decision within one week after testimony 
is presented. The findings of the arbitration 
board shall be binding and respected by the 
Employer and the Union. There shall be no 
strikes or lock-outs. Matters in dispute must be 
submitted to and decided upon by the Arbitra- 
tion Board. 

4. The Employer agrees that all employees 
now employed as of this date by the Company 
shall be members in good standing of the 
American Federation of Labor. All new em- 
ployees shall become members of the American 
Federation of Labor after their 30-day learners’ 
probationary period is completed, and they be- 
come operators. 

5. Working Conditions: Unless where it is 
otherwise specified, 48 hours shall constitute 
a week’s work to be divided in 514 working 
days. All other time worked above the minimum 
shall be considered as overtime and paid at the 
rate of time and a half. 

6. Work performed on Sunday’s and holidays 
shall be paid at a rate of time and a half. 

7. All employees, (men and women) are to 
be placed in two classes, to be known as learn- 
ers and operators. Under no condition shall 
the minimum pay for learners be less than 30¢ 
per hour and for operators, 35¢ per hour, with 
the exception of shaders and sorters which has 
a separate classification as specified. 

8. Where women are doing the same work 
as men, they shall receive the same scale of 
wages. 

9. Where wages now paid are higher than 
these minimum, the wages of those affected 
are to receive a 10% increase. All employees 
working in departments where wages are below 
the minimum, same is to be brought up to the 
minimum, 
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1o. Learners of shading and assorting shall 
receive a 6-week probationary period at the 
rate of 2734¢ per hr. At the end of six weeks 
all learners, if satisfactory, must be assigned 
to piece work. If not satisfactory, they will be 
relieved of their positions. All piece-workers 
on shading and assorting are guaranteed the 
minimum of 27%4¢ per hr. for hours of work 
performed. The management reserves to itself 
the right to discontinue the service of any em- 
ployee of this department whose average earn- 
ings consistently fall below the average earn- 
ings of the other employees of the department. 

11. All piece-rate workers in all departments 
are to be increased 10% above present rates. 

12. Any disputes which cannot be adjusted 
by the foreman of the department or the repre- 
sentative of the Union in the department, shall 
immediately be referred to the business repre- 
sentative of the organization who shall try and 
adjust same with the management of the plant. 
In case any dispute arises which cannot be thus 
settled, the same procedure shall be followed 
as in paragraph 3. 

13. All lay-offs, temporary or permanent, are 
to be based on, and judged according to senior- 
ity; promotion to be based on seniority; the 
management, however, reserves the right to 
judge the ability and qualifications required to 
perform the necessary duties of the one they 
may select for promotion. 

14. The Union shall designate shop stewards 
who will have the authority invested in them 
by the Union to carry on the business so desig- 
nated to them by the Union during working 
hours, providing this activity entails no expense 
or loss of time to the management or himself. 

15. Provided the conditions in the button in- 
dustry warrant it, this contract may be opened 
for further adjustments relative to working 
conditions, hours, and wages within six months. 

16. This agreement shall be in full force and 
effect for one year from the date herein, and 
shall automatically renew from year to year 
unless either party shall give notice not less 
than 30 days before the expiration of any 
year, of its intention to terminate or alter 
this agreement at the expiration of said year. 


Signed for the employer; 
THE BUTTON CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, 
P. CHRISTENSEN, President. 
Representative of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
HucH GorMLEeyY. 











THE I.L.O. MONTH BY MONTH 


SMITH SIMPSON 


N the February issue of the Jour- 
nal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators, John P. Frey, presi- 

dent of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, has an interesting article on 
“How England Preserves Industrial 
Democracy.” Mr. Frey visited Eng- 
land several months ago to study the 
various methods by which England 
solves industrial disputes and his com- 
ments are useful and practical. Cer- 
tain of them apply rather aptly to the 
work of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

The three methods of solving in- 
dustrial disputes employed in England 
are the Whitley Councils, the Na- 
tional Industrial Court, and trade 
boards. In each of these, collective 
bargaining plays a vigorous part, for 
collective bargaining has been an inte- 
gral part of British industrial life for 
many years. Mr. Frey points out 
that the use of collective bargaining 
in the solution of industrial disputes 
deprives ambitious politicians of the 
chance to “preen themselves as the 
courageous, outstanding champions of 
down-trodden labor.” In other words, 
the worker fights his own battles: no 
one else fights them for him. 

This is equally true in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. The 
worker is directly represented in the 
I. L. O. To the annual sessions of 
the International Labor Conference 
he sends his own representative. Each 
country which is a member of the 
I. L. O. is entitled to send to the 
Conference two government dele- 
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gates, one workers’ delegate, and one 
employers’ delegate. While the gov- 
ernment of each such country selects 
the workers’ and employers’ delegate, 
it is required to do so only after con- 
sultation with representative organ- 
izations of workers and employers. 
This results in these organizations 
themselves proposing the delegates. 
At each session of the Conference the 
credentials of delegates are examined 
by a committee of the Conference and 
any complaints which are made con- 
cerning the manner in which delegates 
of workers have been chosen are heard 
and decided. This has had the effect 
of compelling governments to observe 
the spirit as well as the letter of their 
obligation to appoint only such work- 
ers’ delegates as the workers them- 
selves desire. * 

The workers’ delegates who come 
from all parts of the world to attend 
the International Labor Conference 
vote and act independently of their 
governments. They caucus and make 
their own decisions. This is also true 
of the employers’ delegates. The 
result has been the formation of what 
are known as the Workers’ Group 
and the Employers’ Group at the Con- 
ference, each one acting as a unit and 

* During the early years of the I.L.O. the 
Japanese Government was criticized for its 
method of selecting the delegate of the Japanese 
workers. As a result of this criticism, the Jap- 
anese Government modified its method in such 
a way as to be acceptable to the Workers’ 


Group in the I.L.0. See “I.L.O. Month by 
Month,” American Federationist, Vol. 45, No. 2 


(February 1938), pages 173-174. 
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independently of their governments.’ 
Thus, through the I. L. O., workers 
are afforded an opportunity of fight- 
ing their own battles on a broader 
scale than ever before. No diplomats 
can preen themselves on “taking care 
of labor” in international affairs. 
Labor takes care of itself. This is 
a long step forward to an interna- 
tional industrial democracy. 

Referring to the proposed Wage 
and Hours Bill in Congress, Mr. Frey 
says in the same article: “When sin- 
cere men disagree upon important leg- 
islation, the common sense and prac- 
tical attitude should be an effort to 
discover whether there are not other 
proposals which have not as yet been 
given serious consideration. It may 
well be that in other countries, par- 
ticularly England, there may be found 
experiences which it would be helpful 
to study.” 

This also finds an apt application 
to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The object of the I. L. O. is 
to raise labor standards. This it 
does by a variety of means. The prin- 
cipal means is through the adoption 
of International Labor Conventions 
at annual sessions of the International 
Labor Conference and by the subse- 
quent ratification of these Conven- 
tions by the various governments of 
the world. Conventions now number 
62 and ratifications numbered 777 
according to the last official tabula- 
tion of the I. L. O. in March. 

Such activity on behalf of the wel- 
fare of the masses of the people on 


*For a description of the beginnings of these 
two Groups see “The Washington Conference” 
by Harold B. Butler, Ch. IX, Vol. 1. Origins of 
the International Labor Organization (edited by 
J. T. Shotwell, pages 30 ff,) quoted in “I.L.O. 
Month by Month”, American Federationist, Vol. 
44, No. 12 (December 1937), pages 1338-1340. 
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such a scale is unprecedented. It is 
all the more remarkable when one 
considers the international difficulties 
to which the I. L. O., in common with 
all international institutions, has been 
subjected since 1919. The 62 Con- 
ventions establish minimum standards 
on such diverse subjects as child labor, 
female labor, safety and health con- 
ditions, hours, wage-fixing machinery, 
holidays with pay, unemployment 
compensation, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, compensation for old age, ma- 
ternity and invalidity, and sickness in- 
surance. Students of labor legisla- 
tion do not doubt for an instant that 
such world-wide progress in the im- 
provement of labor standards would 
have been impossible had there not 
been a permanent institution like the 
I. L. O. functioning year in and year 
out, day in and day out, for this par- 
ticular purpose. 

But the Conventions and ratifica- 
tions do not constitute the sum of the 
I, L. O.’s work. G. D. Robertson, 
a Canadian delegate to many of the 
annual sessions of the International 
Labor Conference once said: ““Many 
countries have derived inspiration 
from Conventions which they have 
not been able to ratify. In some of 
the less industrialized countries, Con- 
ventions have often been taken as the 
ultimate goal rather than as an im- 
mediate objective. By that method 
progress has been made towards put- 
ting them into practice which often 
means a bigger step forward than ac- 
tual ratification by some highly indus- 
trialized country where the Conven- 
tion was already practically in oper- 
ation before it was adopted.” * 


* International Labor Conference, 16th Session, 
Proceedings, p. 10. 
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Furthermore, the International 
Labor Office, which is the permanent 
staff of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, has come to be regarded 
as a source of expert advice, fre- 
quently having a broader experience 
and more complete information than 
the staff of national departments of 
labor can have. Governments. ac- 
cordingly, ask its assistance in organ- 
izing their labor departments and 
creating the foundations of their labor 
legislation. This has been true of 
the Governments of China and Egypt. 
It has been true of other governments 
which embark upon new fields of so- 
cial legislation. Our own Govern- 
ment had the assistance of a highly 
qualified member of the I. L. O. in 
the early development of its program 
of unemployment compensation. 

It may be remembered, also, that 
in 1936 President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a Committee on Cooperatives 
to investigate and report on the co- 
operative movement in Europe. This 
Committee first went to Scandinavian 
countries and then went to Geneva in 
order to consult with experts on co- 
operatives who are on the staff of the 
I. L.O. In at least four ways the I. 
L. O. proved of real assistance to the 
Committee: (1) by providing them 
with information in addition to that 
which they had been able, in their lim- 
ited time, to obtain in the Scandi- 
navian countries; (2) by furnishing 
them with suggestions as to where 
they could most profitably direct the 
rest of their investigation in Europe; 
(3) by supplying them with introduc- 
tions in the countries which were yet 
to be visited; and (4) by translating 
various documents and memoranda 
which they had obtained in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. This service to 


the United States at the time drew 
attention te one of the many ways in 
which the I. L. O. has proved useful 
to member governments since 1919. 
It is not the only time the I. L. O. 
has proven directly helpful to inves- 
tigations made by the United States 
Government. 

The widely varying subjects which 
are placed upon the agenda of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference each 
year require extensive research by the 
International Labor Office. No single 
national government has the facilities 
for carrying on such world-wide 
studies. An international institution 
for the gathering and clearing of in- 
formation on labor subjects is needed 
and the I. L. O. supplies this need. 

The research of the I. L. O. is not 
restricted to those items which come 
before the Conference each year. It 
undertakes research continuously in 
all subjects dealing with labor stand- 
ards and conditions which influence 
labor standards. The results of this 
research are published in a number 
of periodicals of the I. L. O., includ- 
ing a weekly publication, Jndustrial 
and Labor Information; a monthly 
publication, International Labor Re- 
view; in other periodicals; and in spe- 
cial reports. 

Such contributions of the I. L. O. 
to an improvement of the well-being 
of the masses of the people are con- 
crete. They are more or less measur- 
able. They are visible. What is not 
so visible is the spirit of conference 
which the I. L. O. has engendered on 
industrial subjects; the exchange of 
points of view among delegates to 
conferences; and the pooling of ex- 
perience of the various national gov- 
ernments through the agency of the 
I. L. QO. It is not always possible 
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to obtain agreement between govern- 
ments through the I. L. O. I sup- 
pose, in the 19 years of the I. L. O.’s 
history, nearly as many Conventions 
have failed of adoption as have been 
adopted. But not only does the num- 
ber of Conventions adopted and the 
number of ratifications make an im- 
pressive contribution to the general 
well-being, but the exchange of views 
has been helpful. It has often turned 
defeats into stepping stones. One 
frequently overlooks the intangible 
things; but often the intangible things 
count for more than the tangible. I 
think this is true of the I. L.O. As 
Mr. Frey has said: “When sincere 
men disagree upon important legis- 
lation, the common sense and prac- 
tical attitude should be an effort to 
discover whether there are not other 
proposals which have not as yet been 
given serious consideration.” Mr. 
Frey was writing of a particular piece 
of proposed legislation in the United 
States. The I. L. O. offers the oppor- 
tunity to obtain information not only 
on wages and hours legislation but on 
every other type of legislation, not 
only in England but in every other 
country. 

Later on, in the same article, Mr. 
Frey said: “Americans are not iden- 
tical emotionally or temperamentally 
with the British. Some of England’s 
thoroughgoing and commendably 
practical methods seem too slow at 
times to us. Nevertheless, we have 
a common language, common tradi- 
tions, and in many ways common ex- 
periences.” That is true. But we 
should not overlook the fact that 
Americans are a good bit like Austra- 
lians and New Zealanders. These 
two peoples have been among the 
most progressive in the world in the 
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development of certain kinds of labor 
and social legislation. Beside them 
we are as slow as the English seem 
slow beside us. With these two 
peoples we also have a common lan- 
guage, common tradition, and in 
many ways common experiences. 
Through the I. L. O. we are con- 
stantly in touch with them and with 
other people as well, from whom we 
can learn something even though we 
do not have such things as language 
in common. 


New Zealand and the I. L. O. 


Word has been received from Gen- 
eva of the ratification by the New 
Zealand Government of 22 Interna- 
tional Labor Conventions, six of 
them dealing with hours of work. 

Prominent among the six hours 
Conventions ratified is the 40-Hour 
Week Convention for the textile in- 
dustry, adopted by the 1937 Session 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ence. New Zealand is the first state 
to ratify this Convention. The five 
other hours Conventions ratified by 
New Zealand were: the Washington 
Convention of 1919, providing an 
8-hour day and 48-hour week in in- 
dustry; the Convention of 1930, pro- 
viding an 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week in commerce and offices; the 
Convention of 1935, approving the 
principle of the 40-hour week with 
no reduction in living standards; and 
the Conventions of 1935 and 1936, 
applying this principle to the glass 
bottle industry and to public works. 

Other Conventions among the 22 
recently ratified by New Zealand pro- 
vide for weekly rest in industry; free 
employment agencies under public 
control; prohibition of night work 
for women in industry; prohibition 
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of the employment of women in 
underground mines; workmen’s com- 
pensation in industry and agriculture; 
protection of dock-workers against 
accidents; workmen’s compensation 
for occupational diseases; wage-fixing 
machinery in underpaid trades; free- 
dom of association for agricultural 
workers; free employment agencies 
for seamen; public supervision of sea- 
men’s articles of agreement; require- 
ment of competency certificates for 
merchant marine officers; inspection 
of immigrants aboard ships; and pro- 
hibition of compulsory labor for na- 
tives in colonial territories. 
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United States and the I. L. O. 


The United States became a mem- 
ber of the I. L. O. in August 1934. 
Since then, the United States has 
taken an active part in the work of 
the I. L. O. and, on more than one 
occasion, has assumed the leadership 
in the development of Conventions. 
During our membership, 18 Conven- 
tions have been adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, most of 
which have received the unanimous 
support of our Government, Work- 
ers’ and Employers’ Delegates to the 
Conference and all of which have re- 


Conventions Adopted During Membership of United States 


Adopted by International Labor 
Conference 


June 1935 


45. Underground Work (Women) Sept. 21, 1935 


46. Hours (Coal Mines)......... 


47. 40-Hour Week (Principle)... is 

48. Migrants’ Pension Rights..... ° 

49. Hours (Glass-Bottle Works) . . . 
June 1936 

50. Recruiting of Indigenous 


ME f5448 ceeds Aug. 


51. Hours (Public Works)....... " 
52. Holidays with Pay........... 


October 1936 
53. Officers’ Competency Certifi- 
cates (Sea) 
54. Holidays with Pay (Sea)..... 


55. Shipowners’ Liability in case 
of Sickness, Injury and 
Death of Seamen.......... 

56. Sickness Insurance (Sea)..... 

57. Hours and Manning (Sea)... 

58. Minimum Age (Sea)........ 

June 1937 

59. Minimum Age (Industry) .... 

60. Minimum Age (Non-industry) 

61. Hours (Textiles) 

62. Safety (Building Industry)... 


Sept. 


Transmitted to 
Washington 


Submitted to 


Congress Attitude of U.S. Delegation 


Entire delegation for. 
..Government delegate for; 
Workers’ and Employers’ 

delegates abstained. 


June 18, 1936 


..Entire delegation for. 
...Entire delegation abstained. 
.. Entire delegation for. 


Government and Workers’ 
delegates for, Employers’ 
abstained. 

..Entire delegation for. 

..Government and Workers’ 
delegates for, Employers’ 
against. 


June 28, 1937 


Entire delegation for. 
..Government and Workers’ 
delegates for, Employers’ 
against. 


Aug. 19, 1937 


“ ...Entire delegation for. 
. —— do. 
“ ae do. 
" ios do. 


.. Entire delegation for. 
do. 
do. 
do. 














ceived the support of our Govern- 
ment delegates with the exception of 
the Convention dealing with mi- 
grant’s pension rights, in which we 
have no interest. The table on page 
522 summarizes the present situa- 
tion. 


In the United States, there is a con- 
stitutional question involved in the 
ratification of International Labor 
Conventions. The Supreme Court 
has held in the Schechter case and the 
Carter case that Congress cannot reg- 
ulate hours in the retail poultry trade 
or in coal mining. A number of the 
International Labor Conventions for 
which the delegation of the United 
States has voted at sessions of the 
International Labor Conference are 
no more within the legislative power 
of Congress, for instance, Conven- 
tions Number 45, 49, 52, 59, 60, 61, 
and 62 above. So the question arises: 
In a field in which Congress cannot 
legislate, may a treaty be validly 
made which will give Congress the 
power to legislate? In the case of 
Missouri v. Holland, the migratory 
bird case, the Supreme Court held 
“ves.” More recently, in Santovin- 
cenzo v. Egan, the Court affirmed this 
principle in the following language: 
“The treaty-making power is broad 
enough to cover all subjects that 
properly pertain to our foreign rela- 
tions.” * 

As Professor William G. Rice has 
commented: “‘Most treaties deal with 
relations between countries—with 
trade and tariffs, with communication 
and travel, with migration and the 
rights of aliens, with boundaries, with 
extradition and other judicial assist- 

“284 U. S. 30, at page 40; 52 S. Ct. 81 (1931). 
See also, United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corporation, 299 U. S. 304, 57 S. Ct. 216 (1936). 
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ance, with consular authority and dip- 
lomatic privileges, with nationality 
and naturalization. But, though 
hitherto we have made no treaties con- 
cerning labor standards, the area of 
treaty making is constantly expand- 
ing and tends more and more to be 
used for establishing some interna- 
tional uniformity of domestic laws. 
Since the states of the Union can’t 
make treaties under our practice of 
government, we are out of the making 
of all such treaties unless the central 
government can ratify and legislate 
in support of them. The march of 
the world requires that we should not 
be internationally powerless in this 
active and important field.” ° 

With respect to Conventions con- 
cerning maritime conditions, no con- 
stitutional question arises, since Con- 
gress is given express power by the 
Constitution to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce. As to these 
Conventions there is no cause for con- 
tinued delay in ratification. Conven- 
tions No. 53 through 58 can be and 
should be ratified immediately by the 
United States. 


Coal Conference 


The World Coal Conference called 
by the I. L. O. to meet in Geneva on 
May 2 will have held its first sessions 
when this article appears. The pur- 
pose of the conference is to consider 
the problems of the industry with a 
view to drafting a program of action. 
Unemployment in the industry is due 
to a variety of causes and it has had 


a variety of effects. The conference 


5 “Ratification of Labor Treaties by the United 
States,” by William G. Rice, Jr., American 
Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 
(March 1937), pages 4off, at page 43. See also 
A. C. Weinfeld, Labor Treaties and Labor 
Compacts (Principia Press: 1937). 
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will discuss such subjects as collective 
bargaining, the legal enforcement of 
agreements made through collective 
bargaining, minimum wage legisla- 
tion, hours of work, shift work, night 
work, rest periods and holidays, em- 
ployment of minors and women, 
health and safety, and social services, 
such as workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment compensation. Under 
the head of general economic condi- 
tions which have a bearing on labor 
conditions, the conference will have 
before it for discussion such questions 
as consumption needs, expansion of 
markets, development of new uses of 
coal, distribution problems, tariffs and 
exchange restrictions, subsidies, finan- 
cing and organization of productive 
units, closing of marginal mines, vo- 
cational training, rehabilitation of 
workers, development of new indus- 
tries in coal-producing areas, emigra- 
tion, and governmental intervention. 

The conference provides an oppor- 
tunity of pooling experience, of anal- 
ysis, of exchange of information, and 
of comprehensive planning such as 
has not been offered before in this 
depressed industry. Like the World 
Textile Conference of a year ago, 
also called by the I. L. O., the Coal 
Conference may be the beginning of 
an international program of rehabil- 
itation which will have beneficial re- 
sults for every country directly and 
indirectly involved. 


Mr. Watt Sails 


Robert J. Watt, formerly secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Labor and now member of the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization, sailed from 
New York on April 14 to attend the 
83rd Session of the Governing Body. 
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This session is to be held in Geneva 
and will open on April 28. 

At a meeting of the National 
I. L. O. Committee the night before 
his sailing, Mr. Watt made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“When America was a land of 
thirteen independent states bound by 
a loose confederation, experience 
soon showed that no state was self- 
sufficient enough to prosper by itself. 
Today, the nations of the world are 
economically more interdependent 
than were the thirteen American 
states of 1787. While America’s 
problems were largely political in 
1787, they were also economic. To- 
day’s problems confronting the na- 
tions of the world are likewise both 
political and economic, and the politi- 
cal problems largely arise out of eco- 
nomic conditions. 

“Political ties through the League 
of Nations are today at low ebb, even 
though the needs for understanding 
are perhaps far greater than ever be- 
fore. 

“The needs of the workers of the 
nations of the world clamor aloud for 
speedy and adequate consideration. 
Thus far, consideration and cures 
have been supplied by cure-all preach- 
ers. Every American has been hear- 
ing the glamorous promises of the 
cure-all preachers who bombard eyes 
and ears alike. 

“The International Labor Organi- 
zation offers the only international 
machinery available today, outside of 
reciprocal trade treaties, to bring 
substantial relief from the economic 
sores which cause much of the politi- 
cal rivalry between the nations of the 
world. By affording means of estab- 
lishing international labor standards 
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the International Labor Organiza- 
tion can go far to remove the only 
substantial objection to reciprocal 
trade treaties. 

“T am glad to have a small part to 
play in exploring the roads to eco- 
nomic peace. Our success in Geneva, 
however, depends most upon the sup- 
port and co-operation we can get at 
home. What the I. L. O. stands for, 
and what it means in the life of the 
American worker, should be explained 
to the members of our trade unions 
here in America. 

“As the one common meeting 
place of the representatives of the 
democracies of the world, the I. L. O. 
at Geneva permits a common struggle 
to reach economic peace without in- 
volving political commitments of any 
sort. Labor, which has the biggest 
stake in the solution of the world’s 
problems, meets at Geneva through 
accredited delegates of the organized 
labor movements of all countries. 
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This direct representation is based 
upon the admission that government 
exists to serve mankind. 

“Today, when so many nations 
seem dedicated to the opposite 
theory, it is imperative that we of 
America make a special effort to win 
those decent international standards 
of working conditions which can pave 
the way to permanent peace. 

“Peace and progress will be in- 
evitable when the nations of the 
world, like the American states of 
1787, decide that the welfare of the 
people of one nation is based on the 
welfare of the peoples of all nations.” 

Mr. Watt will remain in Geneva 
for the World Coal Conference, to 
which he has been appointed Work- 
ers’ representative of the Governing 
Body. He will also be the delegate 
of the workers of the United States 
to the International Labor Confer- 
ence whose annual session will open 
in Geneva on June 2. 


POET’S OPTION 


Why should you limp and stumble, 
You that may ride on cloud? 

Why go bowed and humble 
That might stand mountain proud? 


Craven to lisp and stutter 
When gloried angels call, 

Boldness for boldness utter, 
Bronze upon gold let fall. 


For who would delve at sand-hills 
While the sunrise waits his brush? 

Or bathe in the stagnant small pools 
Beside the sea’s inrush? 


Auice McGurrey Ruac ss, Spirit. 











EMPLOYMENT GAINS SLIGHTLY IN APRIL 


RADE union figures show a 
Tsien upturn in employment in 

April. The percent of union 
members unemployed declined from 
17.2 percent in March to 16.7 percent 
in the early part of April (weighted 
figures). This improvement brings 
the figure almost back to the level of 
February when 16.6 percent were un- 
employed. Last year in April only 
9.8 percent of the membership were 
unemployed. 

In March this year, unemploy- 
ment was still increasing. Trade 
union figures for early April show 
the first check in the tide of new 
unemployment which has risen 
steadily since last September. Our 
estimate of unemployment in the 
United States indicates that the 
increase in unemployment in March 
meant a loss of jobs for 109,000 
persons. Unemployment rose from 
II,I23,000 in February to 11,- 
232,000 in March. This March in- 
crease is unusual except in depression 
years for the spring busy season usu- 
ally creates several hundred thousand 
jobs. In March last year more than 
400,000 persons went back to work. 
Declines in manufacturing industries 
where 44,000 were laid off in March 
this year and in building where em- 
ployment dropped by 10,000 were 
particularly striking since these two 
industries last year added 180,000 to 
their payrolls in the month of March. 
Retail trade which took on 129,000 
workers in March last year added 
only 21,000 this year. 

Comparing employment in March 
this year with the number at work in 
March 1937 we find that there are 
2,055,000 fewer persons at work in 
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industry and agriculture. Since the 
number of persons seeking jobs has 
increased by more than 500,000 since 
last year, unemployment is higher by 
over 2,500,000 today than it was in 
March last year. Relief rolls and 
WPA jobs are providing for only a 
small part of this army of new unem- 
ployed. At the end of March 1938, 
2,950,000 persons were employed on 
the Works Program which compares 
with 2,560,000 for the last week of 
March 1937. Thus less than 400,000 
of the new unemployed have work on 
WPA. Relief rolls in March 1938 
are estimated at 2,000,000 cases, 
317,000 above last year when the 
figure stood at 1,683,000. 

Analyzing the 2,055,000 whose 
jobs have been lost since last year 
(comparing March 1938 with March 
1937) we find that the 1938 unem- 
ployment centers in the manufactur- 
ing industries, and chiefly in the so- 
called heavy industries. Over half 
the present unemployment is, in those 
industries manufacturing durable 
goods, such as iron and steel, machin- 
ery, transportation equipment and 
building materials. Another quarter 
of these unemployed are recruited 
from other manufacturing industries, 
those producing non-durable goods 
such as food and clothing. The Labor 
Department reports 1,036,600 fewer 
at work in durable goods factories, 
586,600 fewer in non-durable goods 
factories. In comparison with these 
drastic declines in producing indus- 
tries, lay-offs in distributing industries 
have been very much smaller: Rail- 
roads, 172,000; Retail Trade, 181,- 
000; Wholesale Trade, 46,000; Fed- 
eral Government, 20,000. Service in- 
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dustries and farms are employing 
more this year than last—19,000 and 
40,000 respectively. Another basic 
production industry, building, is 
employing 154,000 less than last 
year. 

These figures show that drastic cuts 
in production are responsible for our 
present unemployment. Distribution 
is still at relatively high levels and 
workers’ buying power still presents 
the chief bright spot in this gloomy 
picture. Although industrial produc- 
tion in March was 33 percent below 
last year, workers’ buying power was 
only 15 percent lower. The decline in 
workers’ income was due chiefly to un- 
employment, since weekly wages, even 
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with the shorter schedules now being 
worked, were only 5 percent below 
last year. 

Unquestionably the wage levels 
established last year are helping to 
maintain business. When the late 
Easter season this year is accounted 
for, retail sales in March were only 
7.5 percent below last year. The fact 
that retail sales are within 7.5 percent 
of last year, although production is 
down 33 percent, shows a stronger 
foundation of consumer buying than 
has been realized. 

Unless this buying power is cut 
away by further unemployment or 
wage reductions it is bound in the end 
to restore productive activity. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Percent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- _ decrease 
ployed () 
April since 

1938 March! 
eee reer 5 + 13 
PBR ccneceicswosssees 22 - I 
PI. 5 uc ccceceeces 14 + 18 
EE na ie cnaene abies 18 + I 
RS acu oavene sobs seus 22 + 6 
errr rer 20 - I 
OS ee 14 —- 7 
reer 23 — § 
ee re 14 —- 9 
DE coca ccssceemenaeaes 20 + 4 
ee ere 15 + 2 
DE o.oo ccaxieweeeee 18 —- 2 
RII. 5 oa cicecccvesdeus 21 + 3 
Minneapolis... ......ccccees 14 — II 
Per Fete CRY. «...0cccsccess 38 + 25 
BES cise nentetbeeesens 16 — 15 
errr res 18 — § 
Philadelphia... .........00+0 18 + I0 
PHGSDGEBR..... 0.000 2s20se0si 12 + 4 
San Antonio. ........-.-..-- 6 —- 3 
San Francisco... ......0c00s 15 -— iI 
errr rr 14 — 3 
rere 15 — 15 
Washington, D.C............ 7 + 5 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
April since April since all 
1938 March? 1938 March! trades 
31 T 4 3 + 20 18 
35 - § 18 + 3 26 
33 + 9 + 20 
40 +(a) 12 = J 23 
50 + 16 17 + 2 14 
4° =F 14 + 4 21 
31 — § Io —- 9 26 
50 - 2 1S + 13 30 
35 + 6 fe) — 17 23 
38 + 4 14 + 5 18 
48 + 12 II —- 2 24 
29 -~ 15 + (a) 29 
48 — (a) 15 + 6 19 
30 — 37 8 —- 2 15 
49 - - 24 ate 24 
52 ~~. 9 — 19 13 
51 — 24 1s + 6 16 
32 a 16 + (a) 20 
39 + 2 8 + 6 II 
25 + 3 4 ~ J II 
30 — 22 12 - I 19 
43 — II 10 + 2 20 
27 ~ 9 13 — (a) 14 
35 + 15 2 + 25 5 
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Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


Total 1928 18 18 18 16 #13 «IF #+=I2 9 10 g9 10 13 33 
All Trades 1929 a a a: a 9 9 9g 10 1 12 #6 12 
1990 20 22 2 #2 #2 2 22 #22 #2 2k 22 «23 «Oa: 
1931 27 27 26 25 25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
1932 3? 3k Ol OH 6 COE H—s« 22. 
1933 35 34 34 33 33 31 31 31 2 27 «+28 29 31 
1934 28 26 25 24 2% 25 28 28 25 2% 25 +27 ~« 26 
7995 6s ge Cti]iECiC C3 Ci B88 
1996 222 22 tl 87 7 ldldlhlCUZ lilt la), OT 
1937 a a a a: a ec ee ee ae? ae Me 
19388 20 2% 21 20% 
Total 1928 39% 39 38 32 2 #22 &% I9:«©692 «698 —hlUk 8 O87 
Building Trades 1929 6 0-s*'?33”'i—i34#—s—i Qi H—itg:CiéidGHGC‘iCaTB COT Ds a _s«=BR_—=so'S 
1930 38 43 #41 #40 «#37 «#437 «#39 «639: «638 «638 «642 «04540 
1931 51 §2 §2 50 48 48 §0 5% §2 53 54 59 §2 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 65 6% 
1933 70 71 72 #71 +68 6 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 
1934 58 #55 55 58 57 55 57 60 58 56 56 57 57 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 St 5t 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 $0 52 49 41 34 28 27 #25 2 21 23 «26 33) 
1937 29 3% 29 27 22 2 22 22 «+23 «23 «228 «636 «(26 
1938 40 43 44f 40° 
Total 1928 so uw ww set we sehCUlCtlC S]C<C TC‘( ki se 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 #7 5 5 s 6 ¢- = = 8 7 
1930 1§ 11 18 I9 I9 I9 2 20 23 QF 25 2 2 
1931 ss eases,» sti zx neinmnriuais sk ss 
1932 34 37 37 39 39 #42 #45 «#45 «#446 «446 46 6460 642 
1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
1934 35 34 30 28 25 22 2 25 25 27 27 26 27 
1935 25 26 %4 23 23 #23 «23°«22 «06200699 «69 lCU8lClU8 
1936 7) (37)0Ci«C«WaAWsiédS CoC CCRC CE COO C0 =8g 
19397 1 1m 9 8 8 6 6°  $ ww OCU 
1938 19 21 24 24 
5 
5 
6 


Total 1928 4 § ;:¢e¢@#&# #8 & Se BS 
Printing Trades 1929 4 § 4egs:eée¢3:#466466#4 6 
1930 5 6S 6 6 6 7 8 8 7 8 g 7 
1931 ie ne } ie © ee oe Ce Se ” OR) a CG 
1932 17 18 17 #8 «1 418 2m 22 2 2 I9 #20 = I9 
1933 20 22 22 22 2 23 23 «22 #22 #2 «220 «(6g (2 


1934 a a a a) a a: a ee 
1935 7 1§ 15 4 4 %4 I %§ § 4 13 4 15 
1936 Te a a: a i i i  ; ac 
19337 10 10 10 9 9 9g 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
1938 Iz iz 16f 12° 

Total 1928 Io 10 II 9 9 8 8 6 6 @# 8 o4§ 9 

All Other Trades 1929 12 II 8 8 6 #7 . ¢ = s 9 10 8 
1930 ™m #139 #+%99 #+%'2 «2199 «84 (C6 l6lUQ COG CUS (CSCO 
1931 19 17 16 16 1§ 16 17 16 16 16 18 20 17 
1932 21 19 1 18 2 2 23 #22 #2 18 #49 21 2 
1933 22 21 22 #2 22 #2 2 19 #22 #416 «218 «6200620 
1934 19 17 16 16 16 I9 22 22 #17 16 I9 at 18 
1935 20 17 #1 #14 #116 I9 122 I9 16 «15 «16 9 17 
1936 a a) a, ae a a a; a | a: a 
1937. 12 II Io . - »* oS 2 © © Tt & 
1938 16 16 15 15% 


* Preliminary. 
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American Federation of Labor Unemployment Trade Union 
Estimates! Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Gainful Number Number ployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
I gig on tna aan ae wel $1,191,283 40, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
DR iincovccesunneereacbensee 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
GOST iv soncccawcinevtsoeseseess §2,283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
Monthly Average 
1935 
Ee ee eee Tie 50,943,884 39,248,684 11,695,200 21.0 23 
PI cS Saccu kh eowee sawosiu 50,988,243 39, 568,850 11,419, 393 20.0 22 
Er eer ere 51,032, 594 39-799, 568 11,233,026 19.4 23 
BG asi riaicccae sank anwer sees $1,077,148 40,201,014 10,876,134 18.7 22 
DM rccrecascsascuewewssomeses $1,121,875 40, 301,939 10,819,936 18.3 22 
RR iba so pesweneniaeseeebinbs 51,166, 827 40,408, 648 10,758,179 18.5 23 
DS sicepcse scWn ten ee sae enawee $1,212,041 40,453,052 10,758,989 19.4 21 
By. cakysseutecsanescdes $1,257, 563 40,765, 339 10,492,224 18.4 23 
I ciiivcssecccsecssenses 51,303, 899 41,273, 232 10,030, 667 17.9 21 
EE occ suck wacewaeenaemeee 51,350,814 41,575,945 9,774, 869 57.3 21 
ES rere eae re 51,397,017 41,436, 242 9,960,775 16.7 22 
er ae ne er 51,443,491 41,436,073 10,007,418 16.9 22 
1936 
oc e5 save nanos peneaeses 51,490, 330 4°, 538, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
EN Gs voc oak cilaine aniewiarers 51,537,969 40,676,197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
TS diem sinc cs Saeses asian nee 51,585,756 41, 103, 260 10, 482,496 16.2 21 
DE ena gie eraser stasnahntesionn 51,634, 208 41,815,233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
ESO Rarer 51,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 53.7 22 
Di uithicon tigi cskihownbaanees $1,731,096 42,311,760 9,419, 336 12.8 23 
| RE yee eter eset 51,780,432 42,399,079 9,381,353 12.3 19 
Bodin ancaswypecstawiaesees 51,830, 764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 11.7 22 
er mr 51,881,952 43,383,551 8,498,401 11.2 21 
ME tonics aia anaeuen nae $1,933,521 43,757,161 8,176, 360 II.o 20 
ER ee err 51,984,475 43,697,789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
DS co ctenn ceaawere een 52,034, 844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
| ERR eect rn $2,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 11.7 21 
SE noes A ciisaxesevionsectos 52,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960,023 11.9 21 
re ee ee 52,138,624 43» 534,730 8 ,603, 894 10.9 19 
eee ae ete rr $2,187,456 43,874,628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
Bsns van eoousbase hewsiee 52,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 , 381 9.7 20 
ates. kon ty oe cine oeeneneseen $2,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823,512 9.6 20 
REE eee er eet er reer $2,332,552 44, 550,066 7,782,486 9.3 20 
ih ete as ana pein $2,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 , 883 9.3 20 
I csc sare ceneweewe sax 52,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9.3 20 
Serer 52,474, 396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
SE ee ee §2, 520, 596 44,041,973 8,478,623 11.2 20 
ES soy cn chnacaacgseenes 52,568,344 43,261,563 9,306,781 13.6 20 
1938 
 ceakaiaeeeenaenrevess 52,616,784 41,691, 264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
er 52,664,351 41,541,449 11,122,908 16.6 21 
rr erro $2,711, 868 41,480, 168 11,231,700 17.2f 21 
er rere s 57.9 16.7 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. ; _ 
2For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 


¢ Revised. 


* Preliminary. 














TuHeE DIARY OF A PRUDENT IN- 
VESTOR, by Merryle Stanley Ru- 
keyser. Hillman-Curl, Inc., N. Y. 
$1.00. Reviewed by Marjorie R. 
Clark. 


If we could forget all that has hap- 
pened in the last ten years, we could 
no doubt accept Mr. Rukeyser’s little 
book as expressing the belief of a ma- 
jority of the people that if a man 
works hard, is honest and frugal, and 
invests his savings, he is sure to suc- 
ceed. But the pretty little fable of 
Mr. Rukeyser comes several years too 
late to be accepted so unthinkingly. 
This kind of propaganda for a for- 
gotten way of living might be dan- 
gerous. In this case, however, it is 
only naive. The lessons we have had 
in the last several years prevent us 
from taking seriously such uncritical 
praise of the way we thought and 
acted in the past. 

The simple formula of Mr. Rukey- 
ser’s little story is that he who works 
hard, is honest, saves money, leads a 
frugal, careful life, buys the stocks 
his banker recommends, buys insur- 
ance, buys shares in building and loan 
societies, and lets “the magic of com- 
pound interest” work for him is sure 
to succeed. The honest and indus- 
trious young man in Mr. Rukeyser’s 
story of course had an honest and 
kindly employer. That the employer’s 
desire to encourage the young man 
and help him succeed did not include 
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a willingness to pay him a high wage 
was but a proof of his good judgment. 
A high wage might weaken character 
and thus prevent success. 

Here is the pre-depression success 


formula in all its phases. A job is 
taken for granted. There is no sug- 
gestion that a young man might not 
be able to find work. Nor is there 
any suggestion that, on a wage of 
$15.00 a week, the young man can- 
not save. Thus established without 
question and saving money, the young 
man has only to go to a banker, ask 
his advice and follow it in making 
investments; the banker will recom- 
mend only the safest of investments. 
Then, if the young man will consult 
an insurance company he can save to 
assure his own future, provide for 
the education of his children and the 
care of his family. He can safely 
accept the recommendations of his 
insurance agent, since there is no dan- 
ger that the agent will try to over- 
sell him. The insurance agent, like 
the banker, has an interest in the 
young man’s success. The third step 
in the program is to invest in building 
and loan stock. Building and loan 
societies not only pay interest on 
money saved and offer a safe invest- 
ment, but they serve a social purpose 
by making home ownership possible 
to low income groups who could not 
otherwise hope to own their homes. 
There is no hint, of course, in Mr. 
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Rukeyser’s book that such home own- 
ership may not be desirable. 

No other group in our economic 
life has so failed to justify confidence 
as have the bankers. Millions of 
working men: and women who con- 
sulted their bankers when they had a 
little money to invest found them- 
selves with worthless stock in hold- 
ing companies or in purely speculative 
companies; they lost their savings; 
they discovered with a shock that 
bankers had been swept away by the 
speculative mania, and had helped to 
unload millions of dollars’ worth of 
worthless stock upon their customers. 
Nor was the depression very old be- 
fore building and loan companies, too, 
were shown to have been excessively 
reckless with the money entrusted to 
them and to have placed themselves in 
a position where they either had to 
refuse to pay out money to investors, 
or to close their doors. Mr. Rukey- 
ser’s advice to trust to bankers and 
to building and loan societies comes 
too late. 

Mr. Rukeyser states his thesis in 
this book to be that at different stages 
in the individual’s life his investment 
requirements differ without regard 
to changes in the general economic 
situation. This might be an acceptable 
thesis if Mr. Rukeyser had not seen 
fit to build it up on the success story 
of a poor but honest and industrious 
young man, and to devote a large por- 
tion of the little volume to that suc- 
cess story. As an attempt to restore 
confidence in the pre-depression be- 
lief that success comes to the man 
who works hard and saves his money, 
“The Diary of a Prudent Investor” 
is perhaps just what might be ex- 
pected from a financial writer for Mr. 
Hearst. 
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PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS, 
by Dale Yoder. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1938. Pp. XXIV, 622. 
$5.35. Reviewed by Philip Taft. 


Dr. Yoder’s text book is divided 
into twenty-four chapters, and thor- 
oughly covers the ground. It is a 
welcome addition to the works in 
the field, as competent text books are 
none too numerous. In the intro- 
duction the nature of personnel ad- 
ministration is defined as “the busi- 
ness or administrative aspect of indus- 
trial relations”. The background of 
the problem is given in Chapter II, 
and the effect of scientific manage- 
ment, and personnel studies in uni- 
versities on the progress of the move- 
ment is examined. The several ap- 
proaches to industrial problems are 
the subject of Chapter III, and the 
approaches of science and business are 
explained. Chapter IV deals with 
some simple statistical techniques 
useful to the personnel workers. 

The remaining chapters are also 
given over to the staples of this type 
of text. Job analysis and methods 
of classification forms the subject 
matter of Chapter V, sources of labor 
supply and selection are subjects of 
Chapters VI and VII. 

The reviewer found the material 
well organized and lucidly presented. 
The author’s views are reasonable and 
judicious. He avoids overestimating 
the importance of any single device 
and he succeeds in giving all sides to 
the problem. It is a welcome addi- 
tion to a field in which dull and stodgy 
textbooks are far from the exception. 
Those who have been awaiting a read- 
able, balanced and interesting text in 
personnel management can now turn 
to Dr. Yoder’s work. 
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ARKANSAS 


Helena.—Our mills are laying off 
workers and operating five hours a 
day three or four days a week; some 
have abolished night shifts. Lumber 
industry is very dull. Wages are very 
low and any cut would bring them 
to the starvation level. Twelve days’ 
relief work a month is provided for 
all certified unemployed, with a wage 
of $24.00. This is not an adequate 
wage for a man with a family and 
the present high cost of living. We 
have vocational training in connection 
with our high school where both white 
and colored pupils are taught carpen- 
try, plumbing and other trades. Our 
public employment office is about sixty 
miles from here and consequently is 
of very little help to us.—J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


Riverside.—An agreement, the first 
of its kind in this locality for the 
closed shop, has been signed by our 
Floormen’s Union No. 2021. Unem- 
ployment compensation is less than 
WPA work relief allowance. Em- 
ployers of domestic and farm labor 
help depend on our public employ- 


* Data in this section is from organizers’ re- 
ports for March. 


ment office for this service. Organi- 
zation work is progressing and mem- 
bers are staying in good standing 
better than usual, which, in the writer’s 
estimation, is a good sign that we will 
have our unions intact when business 
picks up and men go back to work.— 
J. E. EMeRson. 

San Diego.—Fish cannery workers 
have signed agreements with canner- 
ies as well as the fishermen who work 
on the tuna boats. Due to recession 
of work in the building trades the 
unemployed relief work is hardly ade- 
quate at present. An educational pro- 
gram is being worked out by a Citi- 
zens Advisory Group on vocational 
education along with school authori- 
ties and new classes are being formed. 
Workers, at the request of the unions, 
are registering with the employment 
office and receiving some work 
through this source.—Orro C. Her- 
MAN. 

Ventura. — Painters Union No. 
995 signed a closed shop agreement 
for 1938. Workers being paid un- 
employment insurance are being de- 
nied relief work. We have a state 
and federal employment service that 
covers the county—the personnel of 
this office does not understand labor 
problems and especially those of or- 
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ganized labor. Workers and employ- 
ers alike do not look to it for service 
only as a last resort.—Cuas. J. Pu- 


LASKI. 
CANADA 


Saint John.—While some attempts 
at wage cutting have been noted, no 
instances have been reported. Mu- 
nicipal relief projects provide fuel, 
food and some clothing to unem- 
ployed. Relief is furnished in cash 
equal to the amount of goods re- 
quired and the recipients are obliged 
to work at the rate of 35 cents an 
hour until same has been liquidated. 
No provision is made for the payment 
of rent but this is being considered 
by the authorities at the request of 
organized labor. Only those unable 
to work on unemployment projects 
are eligible for relief. Local voca- 
tional schools have added greatly to 
their courses. Many have taken ad- 
vantage of this and enrollments have 
greatly increased. Dominion-Provin- 
cial - City - Employment Service pro- 
vides adequate facilities and is used 
extensively by both employers and 
workers. The service is free and un- 
der the direction of competent officials 
approved by Labor.—James A. 
WHITEBONE. 

Quebec.—Local electricians ob- 
tained an agreement with the Quebec 
Railway Light and Power Company 
and while no increase in wages was 
obtained, many other improved con- 
ditions were gained. This agreement 
resulted from our organizing cam- 
paign and we consider it a success. 
The writer organized the taxi drivers 
of the same company and has asked 
the manager to meet with a commit- 
tee of the new union. Unemployment 
relief for Quebec is controlled by a 
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commission and so much is given for 
a family, depending upon the number 
of children they have. Relief work 
is made but only those on direct 
relief can obtain employment there- 
on. The Provincial Government has 
established a new system of voca- 
tional courses and many young men 
attend. The writer has installed two 
new unions during the month—a 
union of dyers and cleaners and a 
union of hotel and restaurant work- 
ers.—JOSEPH MATTE. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—Organization work is un- 
der way by building and construction 
laborers, milk drivers and dairy em- 
ployees and two unions have been 
chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. Teamsters have 
signed a working agreement with the 
Wiecker Transportation Company 
calling for an average wage increase 
of 10 per cent. The Union Label 
League is conducting a drive to edu- 
cate new members as to advantages 
gained by buying union-labeled prod- 
ucts. A credit union has been recently 
formed by the city employees.—O. E. 
McGu Ire. 

IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Many agreements are 
pending. Workers eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation are denied re- 
lief allowances and the amount paid 
is less than wages for relief work. 
There is an NRS office here and work- 
ers and employers look to it for work- 
ers and jobs.—M. S. TayLor. 


ILLINOIS 


Carlyle—The hod carriers have 
chartered a union of laborers work- 
ing in the oil fields. Conferences are 
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now under way with the oil field con- 
tractors regarding a wage agreement. 
There is sufficient work relief pro- 
vided but there is also so much red 
tape attached to getting work that 
the purpose for which it was estab- 
lished is defeated. There has been 
an increase in the number of voca- 
tional educational courses in the 
schools.—EpDGAR F. SMITH. 
Chicago. — Retail clerks have 
signed agreements with firms in Pe- 
oria, La Salle, Ottawa and Freeport. 
Prospects are good for the installa- 
tion of a new retail clerks’ union at 
Streator.—R. L. REDCLIFFE. 
Danville—The writer has organ- 
ized the employees of the Fred Amend 
Candy plant and received charter from 
the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers. All but seven of the employees 
signed up. The Company has recog- 
nized the union for collective bar- 
gaining and has already put seniority 
of employees into effect. We are now 
working on an agreement for this 
plant and expect to obtain the closed 
shop, better working conditions and 
an increase in pay. Teamsters and 
chauffeurs are negotiating new con- 
tracts for 1938 and are getting along 
nicely with their employers. The Hill 
Lumber Yard Company has signed 
an agreement with the teamsters and 
they expect more of the yards to fol- 
low suit.—E. E. WAGNER. 
Lincoln.—Electricians secured a 44- 
hour week for certain classes of work- 
ers with 48 hours for others and sub- 
stantial increases in pay. Barbers at 
the State Institution received wage 
increase. Painters’ scale has been in- 
creased from 90 cents to $1.00 an 
hour; teamsters and chauffeurs from 
75 cents to $1.25 an hour for some 
workers. The Mitchell Garment Com- 
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pany went through a fake reorgani- 
zation of the company and effected 
a 40 per cent wage reduction but the 
employees recently reacted and se- 
cured some adjustment of this diff- 
culty. There is a number of WPA 
projects but many discrepancies in 
both direct relief and relief work. 
Many projects that require our trades 
will only give work to our union men 
at the WPA scale of $44.00 per 
month. This policy, if continued, will 
destroy all opportunity for union men 
to work on relief projects ——JAMES 
COFFEY. 

Mt. Vernon. — Work has been 
started for the organization of plumb- 
ers. Bakeries have signed two agree- 
ments with the truck drivers. Relief 
projects provide employment for only 
about 50 per cent of those needing 
work.—W. B. KENNEDY. 

Paris. —- Common laborers are 
negotiating an agreement with the 
contractors of twenty-four counties in 
this state, which we believe will result 
in an increase of 15 cents an hour and 
other additional advantages. We have 
about 500 men out of work, the ma- 
jority of whom are on direct relief 
and direct relief is only enough to 
keep soul and body together. Be- 
cause of union membership workers 
have a hard time getting certified for 
direct relief—CLaupbE E. Peck. 

Rockford.—The following unions 
have agreements pending —WPA 
School Teachers’ Union, Home Rock 
Wool Insulators’ Union, Office Work- 
ers’ Union No. 21491 and Public 
School Teachers. Retail clerks are be- 
ing organized. Vocational courses 
have been increased in our schools. 
The relationship between the employ- 
ment office and organized labor is 100 
per cent.—WILLIAM J. FINNAM. 
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Waukegan.—Officials of Federal 
Labor Union No. 19508 are negoti- 
ating an agreement with the officials 
of Johns-Manville, Inc., for a basic 
rate of pay of 62% cents an hour for 
both men and women. The present 
rate is 50 cents an hour for men and 
45 cents for women. The agreement 
also calls for the eight-hour day, the 
forty-hour week, time and one-half 
for overtime in any twenty-four-hour 
period, time and one-half for Satur- 
days and holidays. At present the 
rule is time and one-third for over- 
time, except on Sundays and holidays 
time and one-half is paid. Industries 
are laying off their help and so far 
have not been putting anyone back 
on the job. Both the employers and 
unemployed workers look to the em- 
ployment office for help.—GzORGE 
NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Hammond.—Three of our teach- 
ers’ locals are waging campaigns for 
salary schedules. All are meeting 
with more or less opposition but all 
are making good progress. The 
union at Gary has met with strong 
opposition. The Central Labor 
Union has given the teachers won- 
derful support and the State Divi- 
sion of Labor has helped materially 
by sending Brother Max Schaeffer in 
to assist the teachers to obtain collec- 
tive bargaining. This had been re- 
fused by the school board but March 
18 was set for a conference after 
Brother Schaeffer’s visit to the Board. 
The labor movement has lined up sol- 
idly behind the teachers’ demands.— 
Cary A. Upson. 

Kokomo.—Electricians have ob- 
tained a wage increase of $1.00 a 
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day. The Delco Radio Company and 
some garment factories have closed 
down and then started up with re- 
duced wage scales. The Kokomo 
Trades and Labor Council has started 
the formation of a study class and at 
our first meeting we will take up a 
study of unemployment compensa- 
tion. Some of our employers and 
some workers look to our employment 
service for jobs.—H. E. VINCENT. 


IOWA 


Burlington. — Private industries 
and work relief are giving employ- 
ment to most everyone needing work. 
Union building laborers are all em- 
ployed. Workers depend on their 
unions to get jobs as our employment 
ofice would put them out at starva- 
tion wages and the personnel of this 
office does not understand labor prob- 
lems.—J .O. JONEs. 

Cedar Rapids.—Many new agree- 
ments are being drawn up by the 
bakers, meat cutters, foundry em- 
ployees and public school house main- 
tenance men. Workers and employ- 
ers both look to the public employ- 
ment office for assistance when need- 
ing jobs—Criype H. Wuire. 

Clinton.—At the present time there 
is a lot of WPA work clearing timber 
above the new dam but over half of 
it is being done by outside help. 
Plenty of workers register with our 
employment service but non-union 
men are given preference.—A. E. 
HUBBARD. 

Des Moines.—Cooks and waiters, 
ice men, gasoline truck drivers, bar- 
tenders, warehouse men, and drivers 
for furniture houses have secured 
agreements calling for shorter hours, 
the check-off, closed shops and vaca- 
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tions. Workers look to the public 
employment office for jobs and em- 
ployers for workers. The personnel 
understands labor problems.—JAMEs 
W. SouTrer. 

Sioux City.—Street car men, laun- 
dry workers, clerks, bartenders, cooks 
and waiters, roofers, sheet metal 
workers and building tradesmen are 
negotiating new contracts. Workers 
eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion are denied relief work. Voca- 
tional courses have been increased. 
The employment agency works very 
well with organized labor.—L. E. 
GARNETT. 


MAINE 


Lewiston.—Renewed interest is 
shown in reorganizing our Central 
Labor Union. The CIO have had 
their day here and the city is return- 
ing to normalcy.—JosEPH A. ELIE. 

Portland.—After a strike of twen- 
ty-four hours’ duration members of 
Truck Drivers’ Union No. 340 ob- 
tained approximately a 50 per cent 
increase in wages and reduction of 
hours. Hotel and restaurant employ- 
ees’ union got wage increase of 10 per 
cent and the six day week. They had 
previously worked seven days. The 
above are the first agreements these 
unions have ever had. Rumors are 
prevalent that there will be a reduc- 
tion in wages. The WPA is assuming 
practically the entire burden of sup- 
plying workers with jobs. Eligibility 
provisions are such that many mem- 
bers of organized labor cannot ap- 
ply. In order to be eligible the ap- 
plicant must have received aid from 
the city. We need a board to examine 
and classify skilled mechanics. Un- 
employment compensation payments 
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started the latter part of January and 
applications are far in excess of what 
was anticipated. Payments are very 
slow and are less than relief allow- 
ances. Workers are denied relief em- 
ployment during the time they are re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation 
checks. Under the guise of economy 
many educational facilities were elim- 
inated in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the crash of 1929 and they 
have not been restored. Workers are 
quite generally registered with the 
employment service but employers are 
loath to apply for men because of 
the way they are classified. A regis- 
trant has only to say he is a plumber 
and he is so registered. This practice 
has created in the employers’ minds 
a fear of receiving incompetent men. 
—ALONzO F. Youne. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


South Hadley Falls.—Eagle Lodge 
No, 1 of the Papermakers and Union 
No. 226 of the Paper Finishers are 
drawing up their agreements. The 
Farr Alpaca Company cut wages 124 
per cent. The agent from the employ- 
ment office at Holyoke visits South 
Hadley Falls once a week to give un- 
employment applicants a chance to 
register. Two sewer projects will 
soon be started.—MICHAEL J. Mc- 
LAIN. 

MICHIGAN 


Flint—Due to present business 
conditions but few contracts have been 
negotiated this month. The local cul- 
inary union is ready to sign a “closed 
shop” pact with the Durant Hotel, 
largest hotel in this city. The present 
agreement does not call for the closed 
shop. There have been several in- 
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Chey tellus... 


WE receive many letters from our patrons 
in the course of a year. We like to encour- 
age these letters. They give us an insight 
into what our passengers and shippers 
think of our service. Frequently they help 
us improve it. 
ees 

OCCASIONALLY there is criticism. But 
not very often, we are glad to say. Most of 
the messages commend our efforts to give 
Dependable and Courteous Service—and 
frequently there is a personal tribute to 
some employee in our Ticket or Freight Of- 
fices or on our trains, for special courtesies 
extended to those who wrote the letters. 


NATURALLY, we are pleased to receive 
such letters and to pass them on to those 
who have earned them. For we realize, 
after all, that it is the men and women in 
our employ to whom we must look to ex- 
press the good-will we want to show our 
patrons. 
¢ ses se 

FOR this cooperation on the part of our 
Trainmen and others, we are grateful. It 
will not go unrewarded because, in the 
long run, it means more business for our 
railroad—steadier and more wide-spread 
employment for B. & O. people. 


Baltimore « Ohio 
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stances of reduced wages but no shut 
downs have been reported which re- 
sulted in the cutting of wages. All 
unions are fighting determinedly to 
maintain the prevailing wage rates 
even if forced to suffer shorter hours. 
This locality has perhaps more relief 
work available for unemployed than 
any other section of the country. A 
new water softening project has been 
started, following the President’s 
ok of the project plans, and this 
will provide jobs for thousands more. 
The Flint school system carries a very 
complete course in vocational train- 
ing. The only handicap here is the 
overcrowded condition of the classes. 
Local groups are working for the con- 
struction of a third high school. The 
local public reemployment office is 
capably handled by men who under- 
stand labor problems and has on file 
almost every working man and woman 
in this county—FRANK JOHNSON. 
Menominee.—Furniture workers 
have been busy for the past month 
negotiating a new agreement. Our 
local glove factory shut down and 
then started up with a wage reduc- 
tion, but the union refused to accept 
such reduction and was successful in 
maintaining the old scale. Our relief 
rolls are greater than at any time in 
the past. Unemployment compensa- 
tion relief is less than people on direct 
relief receive. The central body has a 
splendid class for workers in indus- 
try.—JAMEs A. DesPIN. 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd.—Truck drivers and city 
and county employees are negotiating 
new contracts. Our sewer project will 
take up most of the unemployed. Com- 
pensation payments are higher than 
relief allowances. Lots of interest is 
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being shown in our workers education 
set-up.—Guy O. BACcoNn. 
Faribault—Work relief is ade- 
quate for the unemployed. Recently 
men receiving unemployment compen- 
sation were being taken off of WPA. 
We have adequate equipment and 
personnel in our public employment 
office. HERBERT A. KRENSKE. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin—Waiters Union No. 827 
signed a closed shop contract carry- 
ing an increase in pay and one day off 
per week. Formerly waiters worked 
seven days a week and twelve hours 
per day. Truck drivers signed a 
closed-shop contract with the Mark- 
wardts Bakery which guarantees 
$25.00 a week and seven cents com- 
mission on all sales. There are about 
7,000 miners out of work and they 
cannot get adequate relief —FLoyp 
WEBB. 

Moberly. — Beauticians secured 
agreement with better hours and 
working conditions. The personnel 
of our public employment office is 
both anxious and willing to cooperate 
and assist unemployed people, who 
are qualified, to find jobs. They keep 
an up-to-date record of all their ap- 
plicants and are at all times endeav- 
oring to convince employers that they 
can refer applicants to jobs that are 
open whose qualifications come up to 
par and their chief interest and objec- 
tive is to properly match jobs and 


men.—R. E. LEE. 
MONTANA 


Lewiston.—Unions of retail clerks 
and bartenders have been chartered. 
Auto mechanics and truck drivers 
have applied for charters—C. L. 
VAN Horn. 
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Built for Service 


Mose people take their telephone pretty much for granted. 

Though rugged in construction, it contains no less than 248 separate 
parts which must fit together and function with such mechanical and 
electrical precision that you can talk over it — through the nationwide 
network of wires and cables and switchboards of the Bell System—any- 
time, anywhere. 

One reason why this is possible is because the Western Electric Com- 
pany, the manufacturing unit of the Bell System, makes telephone equip- 
ment in which service is the first consideration— since this equipment 
is built for long life and low maintenance cost. The telephone com- 
panies acquire this apparatus at favorable prices made possible by the 
economies of large scale production and Western Electric's policy of 
moderate profits. 

The savings which your telephone company thus makes on its equip- 
ment help to offset increases in taxes, wages, and other elements in the 
cost of providing an increasingly complex service. 

Thus Western Electric contributes its part in making Bell Telephone 
service dependable and economical. 


Western Elecfric 


BELL SYSTEM SERVICE IS BASED 
ON WESTERN ELECTRIC QUALITY 
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NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Brick and clay workers’ 
union has secured a contract with a 
firm at Endicott which recognizes the 
union as the sole agency for collective 
bargaining, and in addition collected 
over $1,000 back pay for their em- 
ployees. Work relief is provided for 
the unemployed to the extent that 
funds will permit. We have an ade- 
quate employment service. It is the 
opinion of the writer that both em- 
ployers and workers look to it for 
jobs and workers, and that the per- 
sonnel is becoming labor-minded in 
that they are studying labor relations 
and labor problems.—Britr Pryor. 

North Platte—No wage reduc- 
tions have been reported. The Union 
Pacific is putting a few men back to 
work and there is a slight improve- 
ment in all lines. There has been an 
increase in vocational education 
courses in our schools. Both employ- 
ers and employees look to our public 
employment office for help—A. A. 
Howarb. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Some of the textile 
mills have made a 20 per cent wage 
reduction. With the recession in busi- 
ness we are satisfied to have held our 
own. We have many WPA projects 
and not many out of work since these 
jobs absorb them. We have a very 
effective personnel in our public em- 
ployment office. There is a fine co- 
operative spirit among the employ- 
ers and both the employees and em- 
ployers, with the help of the office 
personnel, work hand in hand to les- 
sen the number of those out of work. 
—JosePH LAVALLEE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark.—Strikes in the building 
trades industry resulting from juris- 
dictional disputes are outlawed in a 
program being worked out by the 
board of business managers of the 
Essex County Building Trades Coun- 
cil. The plan will be adopted by 
building trades councils throughout 
the state if it proves effective here. 
The program will clear the path for 
local participation in slum clearance 
plans and in the national campaign to 
revive home building. The union 
managers want nothing to hinder re- 
employment of their members in the 
construction boom anticipated from 
the liberalized FHA mortgage terms 
and the federal low cost housing pro- 
gram. The board yesterday em- 
powered its chairman, Edward Hil- 
lock, to work out the details of the 
program. He will be assisted by Vice 
Chairman Fraser L. Holzlohner and 
Secretary Charles Fox. Under the 
program every effort will be made to 
prevent stoppages or strikes on any 
construction job from the time the 
building is started until it is com- 
pleted. Jurisdictional disputes will 
not be considered cause for stoppage. 
In the event such a dispute arises, the 
crafts involved must present their 
case before the board for arbitration. 
The scale wages for each craft con- 
tracted for before construction will 
prevail until the structure is complete. 
Strikes and stoppages also are pro- 
hibited by trades seeking wage in- 
creases during construction. No de- 
cision has been reached concerning 
penalties for violations. The council 
will “deal out effective punishment”’ 
to those violating the program. The 
program adopted by the council will 
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affect only contractors fair to organ- 
ized labor. Our program does not 
take in contractors unfair to labor or 
contractors operating kick-back sys- 
tems among their employees. Viola- 
tions of this kind will be met with a 
strike. Through its program the 
council expects to attract construction 
in Essex County. Jurisdictional dis- 
putes in this area have prolonged 
construction jobs to such an extent 
that bankers will not lend money be- 
cause of the risk of loss. The result 
is no building and unemployment. 

The board decided to spread its pro- 
gram to all construction after prom- 
ising City Commissioner Murphy of 
Newark last week that jurisdictional 
arguments on slum clearance would be 
settled before construction started. 
Murphy is making plans to handle 
Newark’s slum clearance project. 
Murphy is secretary of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. Defending wage 
scales in the industry Hillock said re- 
duced wages will not bring about a 
building boom. We reduced our 
wages on a previous occasion and in- 
stead of a boom conditions became 
worse. When things did improve in 
1935 contractors attempted to hold 
our wages down to depression scales. 
Lower wages will not only reduce 
purchasing power of our members 
but will bring incompetent workman- 
ship in the industry. This will result 
in poor construction. The plan out- 
lined was hailed by the Associated 
Contractors of New Jersey “as a 
step beneficial to all concerned and 
one that will improve business and re- 
lieve unemployment.” Frank Briscoe 
of Newark, president of the associa- 
tion, said the council’s move to elimi- 
nate stoppages over jurisdictional dis- 
putes is an invitation to the public 


to construct homes and other build- 
ings. When the FHA low cost hous- 
ing program and the national slum 
clearance campaign gets under way 
in this area there is going to be 100 
per cent co-operation between the as- 
sociation and the Building Trades 
Council, Briscoe declared.—OLIVER 
T. Woop. 


Plainfield —Machinists, molders 
and patternmakers have extended 
their agreements with the Walter 
Scott and Company and the Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corporation 
for the balance of the year providing 
for the continuance of existing condi- 
tions. The firms had requested a 
wage reduction. The unemployed are 
taken care of either by direct relief 
or employment on WPA projects. 
Vocational education courses remain 
the same.—Epwarp V. Woop. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton.—Electrical Workers 
Union No. 325 had all their contracts 
renewed without trouble of any kind. 
Work relief is adequate for the un- 
employed. A union has been char- 
tered of the employees of the Agfa 
Ansco Film Company. The writer 
is now working to interest employees 
of the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Com- 
pany in forming a union. We have 
one of the finest employment offices in 
the state and it cooperates 100 per- 
cent with our Central Labor Union. 
—ErwIn Ear Cross. 


Jamestown.—At the Crescent Tool 
Shop the machinists, members of Lo- 
cal No. 1551, have secured recogni- 
tion of their union, increased wages 
and some men received back pay. 
This was an outstanding gain for 
these workers. They hope for a 
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signed agreement in the near future. 
Unemployment compensation is less 
than work relief allowances. We 
have a committee investigating voca- 
tional training in our schools. Our 
employment office is run by the Manu- 
facturers’ Association and when a 
firm needs men they call for them 
through this office. The way they 
understand labor problems is from 
the bosses’ point of view.—WILLIAM 
G. McCoot. 

Massena.—Members of the Alu- 
minum and Bronze Powder Workers’ 
Union at Malone are negotiating 
their first agreement and expect to 
arrive at a satisfactory understand- 
ing in a very short time. Work relief 
is adequate for the unemployed. Un- 
employment compensation pays $7.00 
minimum and $15.00 maximum, the 
average being approximately $12.00 
a week. We have an adequate em- 
ployment service with a personnel 
that understands labor problems. 
Both employers and workers look to 
it for assistance. In addition to the 
vocational education classes in our 
public schools, the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America has a class in ap- 
prenticeship covering the electrical 
and mechanical trades—FRANK R. 
MEYERS, 

Massena.—The Concaladet Slipper 
Company in Bombay closed down and 
then tried to reopen with a reduced 
wage scale in force, but so far the 
workers have withstood this reduc- 
tion. About 90 per cent of those out 
of work have employment on WPA 
projects—H. H. MacDoweE Lt. 

Syracuse.—Stone cutters in the 
plant of the Onondaga Litholite Com- 
pany through agreement secured a 
raise in pay from $1.00 to $1.12% 
an hour and stone cutters employed 
on buildings will get $12.00 a day. 


It is reported that 80 per cent on re- 
lief are not eligible for WPA employ- 
ment. Over 6,000 are on welfare 
rolls.—FRED LANDER. 


OHIO 


Hamilton.—Retail clerks have 
closed agreements with twenty-four 
merchants. There is a move by all 
employers to reduce wages and ask 
for the open shop. Workers look to 
our public employment office for jobs 
and employers for workers, and the 
facilities of the office are adequate to 
meet our needs.—JOE GALLAGHER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—At the present time all 
agreements are still in force but in 
the near future the bartenders and 
culinary workers are going to negoti- 
ate for a wage raise—there may be 
some little trouble but I believe they 
will get it. Industries are laying off 
men. Work relief is not quite adequate 
at this time but the writer looks for- 
ward to more work projects shortly. 
The amounts paid in unemployment 
compensation are on an average lower 
than relief allowances. Workers who 
receive unemployment compensation 
are denied relief and relief work. We 
have only one vocational education 
course. We have one of the finest 
employment offices in the state. The 
workers use it to the utmost for work. 
The employers are beginning to look 
to it as their source of labor supply. 
The personnel of the office is one of 
the finest and has the greatest under- 
standing of labor conditions.— 
Joserpu A. BorTone. 

Scranton.—Shop men in the iron 
and sheet metal shops have negotiated 
agreements. We do not have enough 
work relief projects and under our 
set up only those who are, or have 
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been at some time on relief, are able 
to secure employment. Unemploy- 
ment compensation amounts to from 
$7.50 to $15.00 and recipients are 
taken off of relief while receiving 
compensation. In our new high school 
printing has been introduced and the 
instructor supplied from printers’ lo- 
cal union. Two hundred delegates 
attended the one-day convention held 
by the Building Trades Council at the 
Casey Hotel. Organizing campaigns 
were outlined’ by representatives of 
the laborers and iron workers’ inter- 
nationals, with the former attempting 
to organize all road workers. A Dis- 
trict Building Trades Council was also 
formed, comprising all cities in Lacka- 
wanna and Luzerne Counties and to 
be represented by five delegates from 
each. city Council.—THomas F. 
CoyNeE. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket.—Many companies are 
laying off workers, others have closed 
their factories, among them being the 
Royal Weaving Company and the 
Tumbs Knitting Company. The 
writer has been appointed by the Cen- 
tral Federated Union to advise wage- 
earners as to their rights under the 
unemployment compensation act. Our 
old age pension law is ably adminis- 
tered and takes care of those needing 
relief. Building tradesmen and street 
carmen are in negotiation for new 
wage contracts. The writer is advis- 
ing and helping the members of the 
new ushers’ union comprised of ushers 
in all of our theatres.—JOHN T. 
BurRNS. 


TEXAS 


Austin—Members of Local No. 
1091 of the Street Car and Bus Ope- 
rators’ Union are negotiating new 
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contract. The Gas Utilities Workers 
are having trouble as the manage- 
ment is laying off union men and re- 
placing them with non-union men. 
Work relief is adequate for the un- 
employed. Workers look to our pub- 
lic employment office for jobs and 
employers for workers. The person- 
nel is friendly to labor and under- 
stands its problems——EDWARD R. 
PETRI. 

Waco.—The Oberman Manufac- 
turing Company, which has been 
closed for about two months, recently 
started production with a smaller 
force at reduced wages. An earnest 
effort is being made to organize the 
garment workers. We have only some 
small city WPA projects to give em- 
ployment to those out of work. The 
writer feels that Waco can be made 
a 100 per cent union city. —S. D. 
Hunt. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—The writer attended a 
convention at Salt Lake City of 75 
teachers from different parts of the 
state who are promoting mechanical 
arts and manual training in our 
schools. They are making available 
a lot of classes for students who wish 
tolearna trade. Subjects included are 
drawing, mechanical and architectural 
printing, machinists, blacksmiths, 
auto mechanics, welding, sheet metal 
work, carpentry, cabinet work and 
business courses. Printers are picket- 
ing our only daily newspaper for the 
closed shop and working agreement. 
—James M. Horst. 

Salt Lake City.—There is consid- 
erable WPA construction jobs but 
all are non-union or open shop. Cen- 
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tral labor bodies of the State with 
general contractors and sub-contrac- 
tors’ associations are protesting this 
condition to authorities and urging 
return of the PWA. Workers eligi- 
ble for unemployment compensation 
are not denied relief work, if there 
are sufficient projects. A new district 
manager has just been appointed to 
our public employment office—in the 
past the service has been very satis- 
factory.—F. A. NOLLER. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—Motion picture pro- 
jectionists in Charlottesville formed a 
union and got contracts carrying in- 
creased pay. The Glamorgan Pipe 
& Foundry Company which has been 
closed since Christmas has opened up 
again and recalled workers without 
wage cut. The Lynchburg Foundry 
cut wages from 5 to 7 cents an hour 
in the pipe department and laid off 
about 125 men in the plow depart- 
ment. Seventy-five workers lost their 
jobs through the close down of the 
Textile Mill. There has been an in- 
crease in the number of vocational 
education courses in our schools. We 
have a public employment office ade- 
quate for our needs.—WILLIAM K. 
CALLAHAN. 

Lynchburg.—The writer assisted 
in the organization of unions of mo- 
tion picture operators at Charlottes- 
ville, garment workers at Bedford 
and papermakers at Lynchburg. At 
present he is working with the em- 
ployees of the Craddock-Terry Shoe 
Company in negotiating their agree- 
ment. There is a public employment 
office here adequate for our needs.— 


R. W. Hipperr. 
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WASHINGTON 


Everett—Members of Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers’ Union No. 
2781, through agreement, eliminated 
piece work. Retail clerks secured an 
agreement. Our unions have formed 
a Central Trades Relief Council to 
take care of our members on relief 
projects and to assist them. The 
workers look to our public employ- 
ment office for jobs and the personnel 
cooperates with the unions.—H. G. 
WALTER. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg.—There has been no 
reduction in wage scales in any indus- 
try in this community. There is not 
adequate relief work provided for 
the unemployed and many of those 
out of work are in distress. Unem- 
ployment compensation is about on a 
par with relief allowances and many 
eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion are denied relief work.—STAN- 
LEY R. MEREDITH. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville-—The Chevrolet Motor 
and Fisher Body Companies reduced 
forces about 25 per cent—some 400 
men were affected by this. The ma- 
jority of the unemployed must rely 
on unemployment compensation — a 
total of $195.00 per person may be 
claimed in benefits. Work relief pays 
most—the top in unemployment com- 
pensation is $15.00 a week. While 
we have a good public employment 
office its possibilities are too limited 
for the number of unemployed.— 
Cari E. BuNCE. 

Rothschild—Union shop agree- 
ments were obtained by the boiler- 
makers, carpenters and veneer work- 
ers. Vocational education courses 
have been increased and Labor has 
been granted the use of the schools 
for educational courses where for- 
merly they were denied this privilege. 
Our Central Labor Union has two 
representatives seated in the meetings 
of the advisory council of the public 
employment service—ALBERT R. 
PRIEBE. 
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